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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— oe 
HE chief event of the week was the Prime Minister's 
statement on Thursday night, in which he announced 
his complete surrender to Mr. Redmond. In his Albert 
Hall speech just before the elections Mr. Asquith used 
language about assurances which the country generally took 
to mean that he would not continue in office unless he obtained 
them. As soon as Parliament met, Mr. Asquith in effect 
explained that he was only speaking in an Asquithian sense, 
and that the notion of asking for such assurances in the 
existing circumstances was absurd. Mr. Redmond then 
began a process which can best be described as bullying 
the Prime Minister back into the position of bluff which 
he had taken up at the Albert Hall. Mr. Redmond, in fact, 
though not in words, said: “ You may have meant only to 
bluff, but no matter what your intentions, I shall hold you 
strictly to your words.” Mr. Asquith was at first recalcitrant, 
but he has at last come to know his master, and after a 
running fight, conducted, we are bound to say, with a very 
considerable amount of dialectical skill, he hauled down his 
colours at half-past ten on Thursday night. 


— 


From the point of view of Parliamentary and political 
tactics, we feel compelled to take off our hat to Mr. Redmond. 
He, at any rate, has shown firmness and determination, and 
has compelled obedience to his will. For a leader who can 
command only a small section of the House, and that section 
threatened by grave internal difficulties, it is no small achieve- 
ment to have lassoed the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom, bitted and bridled him, jumped on his back, and 
ridden him quite tame round the Parliamentery arena. That 
Mr. Redmond will have gained immensely in prestige by the 
transaction cannot be doubted. The public judgment of 
Mr. Asquith’s performance is a very different matter. Unless 
we are greatly mistaken, the British public will not think 
much of the spirit of one who can be so easily broken in. 


Mr. Asquith began his statement by reiterating the Albert 
Hall pledge. Unless the Resolutions were carried into legisla- 
tive enactment, the Government would be impotent. “If the 
Lords fail to accept our policy or decline to consider it when 
it is formally presented to the House, we shall feel it our 
duty immediately to tender advice to the Crown as to the 
steps which will have to be taken if. that policy is to receive 
statutory effect in this Parliament. What the precise terms 
of that advice will be it will, of course, not be right for me 


this Parliament, we shall then either resign our offices or recom- 
mend a Dissolution of Parliament. And let me add this: 
that in no case would we recommend Dissolution except under 
such conditions as will secure that in the new Parliament the 
judgment of the people as expressed in the election will be 
carried into law.” 


Mr. Balfour, who followed Mr. Asquith, pointed out that 
the Budget was the price of the agreement, an agreement 
which left both parties poorer than they were :— 

“The Irish Party are going to accept a Budget they dislike, and 
are going to accept it because they think that policy conduces to 
that larger object they have in view,—Home-rule for Ireland. 
Well, they are going to get what they do not want in the shape of 
the Budget, and I am not at all sure that they are going to get 
what they do want. That is their position. The Government 
position is that they get the Budget on which they had staked 
their reputation, which was to be passed without the alteration of 
a comma; and, in order that it may be passed without the alteva- 
tion of a comma, they have paid what seems to me an extravagunt 
price. What has the right hon. gentleman done? He made a 
speech on the first day of the Session in which, in eloquent terms, 
he described the policy which a Minister of the Crown, having to 
advise the Sovereign, ought to pursue in that delicate and difficult 
position. We all heard him with interest and with a large 
measure of agreement. In what position has the right hon. 
gentleman put the Crown by the statement he has made to-night ?” 


Mr. Balfour went on to point out the great danger which 
arose from a Prime Minister anticipating advice to the Crown 
by months, and announcing to the House of Commons and 
the country that in certain unknown and undetermined cir- 
cumstances he was going to suggest what was nothing short of 
the destruction of the Constitution. The Prime Minister had 
bought the Irish vote for his Budget, and he had bought it 
successfully ; “but the price he has paid is the price of the 
dignity of his office and of the great traditions of which he is 
the guardian.” The House, which on the conclusion of Mr. 
Balfour's speech was adjourned, broke up in angry confusion, 
and with an ugly incident which appears to have come very 
near a personal struggle between Members. 


The course of events would now seem to be reasonably clear. 
The Budget of 1909-10 will go through the House, and the 
taxes which have not yet been collected under it will be 
collected as arrears. The next step will be the presentation of 
the Resolutions in the House of Lords. It has been suggested 
that in order to avoid a Dissolution, which the supporters of 
the Government, and indeed the whole of the House of 
Commons, dislike, the Government, whose avowed policy is to 
give the power of delay to the House of Lords, though to 
leave them with no other powers, will connive at the Peers 
spinning out the discussion of the Resolutions till August. 
That is a possible course, but we think it more likely that the 
decision will be taken at once, and that the Lords will abso- 
lutely refuse to pass the Resolutions until the country has by 
means of a General Election declared unmistakably its view 
as to the alteration of the Constitution. 


Unless, then, there is another alteration of plans, which Mr. 
Redmond can, we think, be depended upon not to allow, Mr. 
Asquith, as soon as the Lords have dealt with the Resolutions, 
will go to the King with the advice he has indicated in 
outline. But Mr. Asquith in his earlier speeches has in effect 
admitted what the King would be bound to do in circum- 
stances so confused and ambiguous as at present,—namely, 
declare that he could not agree to the advice to create Peers 
without a clearer determination of the country’s wishes. 
The result must be an immediate Dissolution, possibly pre- 
ceded by the resignation of the present Ministry and the 
refusal of Mr. Balfour to accept office. What would be the 
result of the General Election no one can, of course, foresee, 





to say now, but if we do not find ourselves in a position to 
ensure that statutory effect will be given to this policy in 


It must be noted, however, that there is just one more 
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obstacle to be surmounted by Mr. Redmond and Mr. 
Asquith. On Monday Mr. O’Brien will make his statement 
as to the negotiations between himself, Mr. Healy, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In the course of the debate 
that follows we may learn the exact terms of the treaty 
between the Nationalists and the Government. There is a 
possibility that a section of Mr. Asquith’s supporters will 
refuse to swallow the exemptions of Ireland from the new 
taxes. But though this is possible, we do not think it likely. 
As far as we can ascertain, the Liberal Party as a whole 
is as much under the Nationalist dominatio as is the Premier. 


Mr. O’Brien in the course of a speech at Cork last Saturday 
read out a letter which he declared had been addressed by 
him to Mr. Lloyd George, and which purported to summarise 
the results of some interviews between them. The most 
important paragraph of the letter alleged that Mr. Lloyd 
George saw “no insuperable difficulties about relieving 
Ireland from the increased spirit duties, brewery licenses, 
stamp and succession duties, and land taxes (so far as they 
affect the property of Irish tenant purchasers) which were 
proposed in the Budget of 1909, and also from the proposed 
general revaluation.” On Sunday night Mr. Lloyd George 
made the following statement to a Press representative :— 
“I never received the letter nor was it read to me. The 
statements made in it are grossly untrue, and the whole affair 
is a disgraceful breach of confidence.” Mr. O’Brien maintains 
his ground, and the whole question is accordingly to be raised 
in the House on Monday night. Mr. Lloyd George’s denial 
may be substantiated up to the hilt on Monday, but we are 
bound to say that it reads uncommonly like the remark of 
the lady in the story. ‘“ You nasty horrid thing, to tell 
such dreadful lies and say what I never did say. Besides, 
you promised faithfully when I told you to keep it secret.” 
Another analogy is the statement of defence made by a man 
accused of stealing a kettle :—(1) He had never had the kettle 
in his possession or even seen it. (2) It was lent tohim. (3) He 
returned it. (4) It had a hole in it. 


Mr. Healy defended Mr. O’Brien from the charge of breach 
of confidence in a very moderately worded letter in Thursday's 
papers. He gave quotations to show that if confidences had 
been divulged by any one, Mr. Redmond, Mr. O'Connor, and 
Mr. Dillon were to blame. He added, however, that he felt 
no doubt that these gentlemen had not been * bound to secrecy 
as to the matters in question.” In a word, Mr. Healy pleads 
the well-recognised principle that if there are several parties 
to a confidential communication, you cannot allow one section 
to speak out without according a similar latitude to all the 
rest, 


On Monday night Mr. Asquith introduced the second of his 
Veto Resolutions in the House of Commons. The object of 
the Resolution was to provide that the opinion of the people 
for the time being should prevail. Mr. Asquith ended his 
speech with a declaration of his intention to bring in at a 
later time a scheme for the reform of the House of Lords. 
“TI believe in the necessity of a Second Chamber; but I do 
not think that even the limited powers, so far as they are 
limited, which this Resolution will continue to entrust and 
repose in the House of Lords are powers which a body 
constituted like the House of Lords can fitly and efficiently 
exercise.” Mr. Long, replying, declared that he believed 
that the bulk of public opinion was in favour of intro- 
ducing an elective principle in the House of Lords. The 
attack upon the Lords was made because they had thwarted 
the will of a Liberal Government, not because the will of 
the people had not been obeyed. 





Speaking on Tuesday night, Mr. Balfour declared that the 
second Resolution, whether or not it was followed by a reform 
of the Upper House, would lead to an increase in the proba- 
bilities of disagreement between the two Chambers. “ You 
will multiply what you are pleased to call deadlocks.” Mr. 
Winston Churchill replied that the differences of opinion 
among the Government’s supporters would be of no assistance 
to the Opposition in the dispute on the House of Lords. “ We 
are all united in repudiating their right to touch the Budget ; 
in making such interference impossible in the future; in 
securing the supremacy of the House of Commons in the 
State; in securing its predominance in legislation; upon the 








; as 
great series of Veto Resolutions; and in condemning the 
existing character of the House of Lords.” 


On Wednesday the House of Commons continued the dis. 
cussion of amendments to the second Veto Resolution, The 
first amendment, moved by Lord Winterton, Proposed that 
Bills dealing with the duration of Parliament should be 
excepted from the Resolution. The object of this was to 
“prevent a Government from prolonging the life of a 
moribund Parliament.” A similar amendment was moved 
by the Marquis of Tullibardine io the effect that Bills affect. 
ing the Parliamentary franchise should be excluded. Both 
of these amendments were lost, the former by 129 ang the 
latter by 135 votes. The debate on the Veto Resolutions 
was concluded on Thursday night, the Government obtaini 
in the final divisions a majority of 98 (334—236) for the report 
of the first Resolution, and of 103 on the report for the 
ordinary legislation Resolution, and also of 103 for thy 
Resolution in favour of quinquennial Parliaments, 





On Wednesday Lord Rosebery gave notice of the foliowmg 
Resolutions :— 
“ (1) That in future the House of Lords shall consist of Londs of 
Parliament— 
(a) Chosen by the whole body of hereditary Peers from 
among themselves, and by nomination by the Crown. 
(b) Sitting by virtue of offices and of qualifications held 
by them ; (c) Chosen from outside. 
(2) That the term of tenure of all Lords of Parliament shal} 
be the same, except in the case of those who sit ex officio, who 
would sit so long as they hold the office for which they sit.” 


It is understood that.the Resolutions have already received 
the consent of the leading Opposition Peers. Though their 
terms are very general, as they ought to be at this stage, 
they show how very far the Lords are willing to go in the 
matter of reform. A scheme established in accordance 
with these Resolutions would combine the elective and the 
hereditary principles, but at the same time mere heredity 
would not give admission to the House of Lords. Not only 
would a reformed Upper House on these lines be a Witan, or 
assembly of wise men, but a very considerable section of its 
Members would be in a position of absolute independence, 
and could never be suspected of looking over their shoulders 
to see how the men who had elected them would like their 
action. Such a body would be eminently well fitted to 
perform what has become the essential function of the 
Peers,—to judge whether a particular measure ought or ongbt 
not to be referred to the electors. 


The proper proportions between Lord Rosebery’s three 
categories is a subject of very great interest. As at present 
advised, we should like to see in a House of, say, four hundred, 
two hundred chosen by external election, one hundred by the 
whole body of the hereditary Peers and by nomination by the 
Crown, and one hundred sitting by virtue of their offices and 
qualifications. We regard the introduction of proportional 
representation in both forms of election as essential. We 
may note that under Lord Rosebery’s plan the prerogative of 
the Crown to create hereditary Peers would not be interfered 
with, though such Peers would in future only enter the Upper 
House through election, by the holding of office, or by 
qualification through public service. 


The General Election in Australia has resulted im 4 
majority for the Labour Party both in the Lower House 
and in the Senate. The Labour majority in the House of 
Representatives will probably be 11. The Referendum 
returns, we are told, point to the rejection of the Financial 
Agreement. But it is too early as yet to make effectiré 
comment upon the situation. 


Lord Selborne at a farewell dinner given in his bonour 
by the Chamber of Mines at Johannesburg on Sunday 
last made a courageous and striking speech on the colour 
question. Taking as his theme the status of the coloured 
people—i.e., those of partly white and partly black origin— 
Lord Selborne declared that he was unable to share 
the prevailing tendency to lay all the stress on the 
black side of this class. He, on the contrary, W° 
lay all the stress on the white side. It was unjust to 
force coloured people down to the level of Kaffirs, because 
they often had the feelings and thoughts of the white man; 
and it was unwise, because one day we might have to faces 
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concerted movement of native races, in which event the 
jeader might be a coloured man with the feelings, character, 
and superiority of a white. Except where the coloured people 
adopted the native mode of life, they ought to be led up 
to a condition in which they could receive the treatment 
awarded to the white man. But he strongly condemned mixed 
marriages, believing them to be utterly base and wrong. 
A remarkable Socialist demonstration against the Prussian 
Franchise Bill took place in Berlin last Sunday with the 
rmission of the police. Three great meetings were 
held, two of which were purely Socialisi, and the dis- 
cipline and quiet maintained throughout, both on the 
way to the meeting-places and during the demonstration, 
are described by the Times correspondent as something 
almost uncanny. Speeches, mostly inaudible, were delivered 
to motionless crowds, and finally, after a resolution 
condemning the amended Franchise Bill, and pledging 
those present “not to rest until complete equality of all 
citizens has been achieved in Prussia,” had been carried, the 
demonstrators marched quietly away. Their numbers were 
formidable—a hundred thousand were present in Treptow 
Park alone—but the political discipline which enabled the 
Socialist leaders to make good their pledge that their 
comrades would show Prussian obedience was an even more 
impressive feature in this unprecedented demonstration. 





The evacuation of Somaliland, announced on March 24th, 
js discussed and condemned in a vigorous letter from Lord 
Curzon in Monday’s Times. He contends, first, that the 
withdrawal involves the break-up of settlements and the 
dislocation of trade which has grown up under the Paz 
Britannica, to say nothing of exposing the Protectorate 
to raids from the trans-frontier tribes. Next, it means the 
disbandment of local troops laboriously raised and trained 
among the tribes themselves. His third argument is that 
the withdrawal means the complete abandonment of our 
solemn pledges of protection given in signed Treaties twenty- 
five years ago to all the leading tribes. Lastly, this policy 
bas been carried out without the approval of every authority 
oficially consulted, and at a time when the power and influence 
of the Mullah were on the wane. Lord Curzon concludes by 
declaring that no shred of evidence has been adduced to con- 
firm the statement that the tribes consented to a withdrawal, 
which, in his opinion, has been dictated by either parsimony 
or vacillation, and seriously compromises the honour and 
repute of our Empire. The question is, we admit, one of 
great difficulty, and there is a good deal to be said against 
Lord Curzon’s view. What chiefly weighs with us is the 
breaking of our pledges to the friendly tribes. For such 
action no excuse can possibly be valid. 


On Tuesday the Archbishop of Canterbury gave a luncheon 
to Dr. Spiecker, the President of the Committee of the 
German Churches which has been formed for improving the 
relations between the British and German nations. Among 
the guests were representatives of various religious bodies 
as well as of the Church of England. The Archbishop 
said that, considering their common faith, anything other 
than friendliness between the two nations was unthinkable. 
“We in this country possess in common with the people of 
Germany across the sea a robust love of freedom and a robust 
form of Christianity.” All these movements are good, but 
they must never blind us to the fact that the men who favour 
them in Germany have no more influence on the policy of the 
Imperial Government than a fly has in turning a wheel. 


Thursday's papers contain a letter by Sir Edward Grey 
which was read at the meeting of the Berwick Liberal 
Association. After calling attention to the first four para- 
graphs of his election address, Sir Edward Grey declares that 
the first part of the policy there advocated in regard to the 
Lords is embodied in the Resolution which the House of 
Commons passed last week respecting the control of finance. 
As regards ordinary legislation, he desires to see the House 
of Lords replaced by a Second Chamber 
1p omatituted on a popular basis, equipped with powers which will 
: ’ stullicient to prevent large changes from being effected hastily 
'y small and doubtful majorities, but not so great as to obstruct 
rd defeat the will of the country when clearly expressed by the 

cided opinion of the House of Commons. In order to carry this 


Purpose into effect, it is necessary to have some means of overcomin 








the resistance of the House of Lords, and with that object I 
support the proposal which is now under discussion for restrict- 
ing the existing powers of that Assembly. Indeed, if the choice 
for a final settlement lay between maintaining a House of Lords, 
on the one hand, with powers such as the Opposition now claim for 
it, equal or—as I maintain they would be in practice—superior to 
those of the House of Commons, or, on the other hand, the 
Resolutions now under discussion in the House of Commons, I 
should prefer the latter. But I do not consider that either of 
these alternatives can be a final settlement, and the full policy of 
the Government is that contained in the King’s Speech at the 
opening of Parliament.” 





Sir Edward Grey goes on to state that if the Association 
again choose him as their candidate, it is to the constitution 
of a proper Second Chamber and a definition of its powers 
that he will ask the electors of the constituency to give their 
attention. Sir Edward Grey ends by stating that the Resolu- 
tions will be succeeded by the Budget. “I will only repeat 
that it is my earnest desire now, as it was last January, to 
see the Budget passed.” We shall not attempt to criticise 
the position taken up by Sir Edward Grey. Events will 
decide how far the course he has chosen can be justified. We 
should like, however, to quote and endorse the statement made 
by Sir Francis Blake, the chairman of the Berwick Liberal 
Association, in regard to the policy of the Government towards 
the Budget :—‘ He (the chairman) thought it would be a mis- 
fortune if any concession was made to any part of the United 
Kingdom. So long as it was a United Kingdom they should 
go together. It would be a blow to the credit of the Govern- 
ment if there was any maneuvring behind the scenes which 
led to anything which might be called a bribe to any party 
or part of the United Kingdom to vote for the Budget by 
getting some of the taxation that was objected to removed.” 


Sir Robert Giffen, who died suddenly in Scotland on 
Tuesday at the age of seventy-three, was not only a great 
statistician, but an honest man of strong common-sense 
and great natural kindliness. Beginning life as a journalist, 
he was intimately associated with Bagehot on the Economist, - 
and frequently contributed to the Spectator. It was not, 
however, till he was forty that, on the invitation of a 
Conservative Government, he was transferred from journalism 
to the Civil Service. He spent twenty years in the Board of 
Trade, and since his retirement had rendered most valuable 
service by his writings on the subject of national finance. 
A moderate Liberal, a sane Imperialist, and a convinced Free- 
trader, he revolted against the “ Lloyd-Georgising” of his 
party, and vindicated his support of the Unionist candidate at 
the last Election on the ground that the Liberal Government 
returned in 1906 had betrayed its trust. “We who are Free- 
traders,” he wrote, “have been ‘sold’ by the Government. 
We have learnt our lesson, and never again can we trust a 
party which pretends to be Free-trade and uses its power to 
destroy institutions which we consider vital to the national 
welfare.” His last article was an extrémely damaging 
analysis of the Budget in the Quarterly Review. 





The annual Report of the Colonisation Commission on the 
German settlements in the provinces of West Prussia and 
Posen is summarised by the Berlin correspondent of the 
Times in Tuesday’s issue. Between 1886, when Bismarck’s 
law was passed, and the end of 1909 the excess of expenditure 
over income has, been £21,736,668. Of the 370,562 hectares 
of land acquired at a price of £17,500,000, about 70 per cent. 
has been bought from Germans and only 30 per cent. from 
Poles. The total German population of the settlements is 
estimated at 122,200 persons, and the average size of the 
holdings recently created is 1216 hectares, or about thirty 
acres; whereas seven-eighths of the land acquired consisted 
of estates averaging about thirteen hundred acres, and 
in the opinion of Prussian landowners the country in 
question is essentially unsuitable for small holdings. Coming 
to the question of price, it appears that the Commission 
has now to pay five times as much for land as it did twenty- 
four years ago: the proportion of Polish land acquired tends 
to decrease—last year it was less than one-sixth of the total— 
in short, “the ‘colonisation’ of ‘Polish’ land is still, in fact, 
to a great extent nothing more nor less than the settling of 
German peasant farmers on land already German.” 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. March 17th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 81}—Friday week 81}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PEOPLE’S RIGHT OF VETO. 
A GREAT many clever speeches were made during 

the debate on the second Resolution—which the 
Liberals describe as abolishing the veto of the Lords— 
but the realities of the question were scarcely touched. 
Even the Opposition leaders did not insist upon the 
House of Commons being made to face exactly what it 
is about, but seemed to prefer small dialectical points 
and minor issues. What the House of Commons is 
really engaged in doing is depriving the people of the 
United Kingdom of that somewhat restricted and 
imperfect right of veto over the actions of their repre- 
sentatives which in certain cases the Constitution has 
hitherto accorded to them. The allegation that the Lords 
either possess or claim a right to veto legislation is the 
purest moonshine. Those who possess the power of veto, 
as do a good many Continental Sovereigns, as do some of 
the Second Chambers abroad, and as does the President 
of the United States, exercise a very different function. 
They assert the right to forbid a Bill which is presented 
to them by the Lower House, or by both Houses, of 
Parliament from ever becoming law. The Lords have 
entirely and irrevocably abandoned the right of veto, 
though no doubt they once possessed it. Under the 
working of the Constitution the very most that the Lords 
have claimed to do in the present generation is to secure in 
doubtful cases the right of veto to the electors through 
a General Election. When in recent times the Lords 
have refused to pass a Bill, the spokesmen of the majority 
have always made it perfectly clear, as they did in the case 
of the Budget, that their action was intended, not as the 
exercise of any supposed right of the Lords to stop legis- 
lation which they dislike, but solely to obtain a clear and 
direct order from the people. Every such declaration has 
always wound up with the frankest admission that if an 
appeal takes place to the country, and the country 
elects representatives who again send up the referred 
Bill to the Lords, it will be their duty to accept that 
decision without further question. The fact that they 
themselves continue to think the measure injurious will 
in the contemplated case have no influence on their 
action. 

Thus by the working of the Constitution the people 
of this country are in matters of great moment secured 
an opportunity of expressing an opinion as to whether 
their representatives have or have not rightly interpreted 
their wishes in regard to the construction of a particular 
piece of legislation. The appeal thus secured may without 
exaggeration be said to be the chief safeguard of democracy. 
In a very real sense it establishes the sovereignty of the 

ple and makes them supreme. If the right of veto 
which is thus lodged by the practical operation of the 
Constitution in the hands of the people is taken away 
from them, as is proposed by the Government’s second 
Resolution, supremacy in a most important particular 
passes away from the people, and is usurped by the House 
of Commons. When the people have elected a House of 
Commons, as long as that House remains undissolved it 
will, subject only to a little delay, be “in all causes 
ecclesiastical as well as civil within these its dominions 
supreme.” While that House of Commons lasts the people 
will have lost all power over it and its doings. To take 
an analogy from the law that governs individuals, the 
electors will be in the position of a man who has given 
to an agent a power of attorney irrevocable during a fixed 
period by the person who gave it. In such a case the 
rincipal may long to veto the acts of his agent, but he 
as no power to say him nay during the period fixed, 
though no doubt the agent may himself cancel the old 
power and ask for another. 

Let us consider in detail once again how the power 
of the House of Lords to give the people an opportunity 
of exercising a veto over legislation works in practice. 
People sometimes talk as if the power of the Lords to 
consult the electors were always leading to Dissolutions 
and throwing the administration of the country into 
confusion. In reality nothing of the kind happens, for 
the very good reason that the House of Lords is ex- 
ceedingly timid about troubling the electors with the 
question : “ Does this Bill really represent your wishes, 
or would you like to veto it?” The House of Lords 





tc 
either passes a Bill which it dislikes because it believes 
that such a Bill does represent the will of the people, or 
else by rejecting it it interprets the will of the pe 
so accurately that the Government responsible for the 
Bill do not dare to submit it to the ordeal of a General 
Election. A good example of the admission by the 
Lords that a Bill which they considered thoroughly bad 
was, nevertheless, in their view in accord with the wil] 
of the people is to be found in the Trade Disputes Bij 
The Lords regarded that measure as injurious, as indeaj 
did a considerable section of the Government, but ¢ 
believed that if it were referred to the people the verdict 
of the people would be for it. Accordingly they did not 
think it expedient to insist that it should be submitted 
to the people. In the case of the Education Bill the 
Lords believed that the Bill did not express the will of the 
people of the United Kingdom. Therefore they claimed 
that before it became law it should be referred to the 
electors. The justice, or at any rate let us say the 
correctness, of their diagnosis was tacitly admitted by the 
Government. They would not risk an ad hoc Dissolution, 
They had no confidence that it would receive popular 
approval. Inthe case of the Old-Age Pensions Bill, the 
Lords again believed that the people would not veto that 
measure. Therefore, though undoubtedly the majority of 
the Peers were against a non-contributory scheme, they 
did not think it a measure which ought to be referred, 
Then came the Budget, which, as our readers know, we 
thought it inexpedient to refer to the people. The Lords, 
however, thought otherwise; and we are bound to say 
that their action has to a great extent been justified by 
the result. As the history of the present Session has 
shown, if the Budget of 1909-10 had been submitted to 
the new House of Commons as soon as it assembled, 
it would have been rejected. That is a statement which 
is fully borne out by the tactics of the Government. The 
electors, in fact, rejected the Budget; though it is possible 
that by a series of Parliamentary bargainings the Govern- 
ment may be able to induce the representatives of the 
people to accept it in a modified form, and thus stultify 
the suffrages of the voters. 

Let us now consider what would have happened to the 
Bills which we have mentioned if the Government Resolu- 
tions had been in force, and the Lords had had no right 
to call the veto powers of the people into existence, 
but had been obliged after a certain amount of delay to 
accept anything and everything that was sent to them by 
the House of Commons. The Education Bill, which the 
Government tacitly admitted would have been vetoed at a 
General Election, would have been passed, and the same 
thing would have happened with the Budget, which has 
actually been vetoed at a popular reference. In view of 
these facts, can it be said that we are exaggerating when 
we say that the real proposal before the country now is te 
deprive the people of the somewhat imperfect, but never- 
theless exceedingly useful, form of veto which they now 
possess owing to the functions claimed and exercised by 
the House of Lords ? 

It is of course quite possible to argue that the right of 
veto over the actions of the representatives of the people 
is a useless, or indeed injurious, institution, and that the 
sooner it is got rid of the better. Those, however, who 
believe, as we do, that the right of veto ought to exist m 
every sound Constitution, and that the proper place m 
which to lodge that right is the hands of the) people, 
cannot be expected to support the Government plan. 
Further, it is begging the question entirely to talk about 
“the monstrous pretensions of the Lords to withstand 
popular government.” As we have shown, the Lords make 
no such pretensions, but merely claim that in doubtful 
matters the people shall be consulted. There remains 
the question whether the present House of Lords is 
suitable body to exercise this undoubtedly very important 
function of deciding in regard to a particular Bill whether 
it ought or ought not to be submitted to a popular vote. 
For ourselves, we hold that an Upper Chamber reformed 
on the lines indicated in the recent debates in the House 
of Lords, and set forth in the principles to which Lord 
Rosebery is now inviting the Peers to give their assent, 
would be a much better body than the present body. But 
remember that the obstructives to reform of this kind are 
not the Peers but the Commons. Sir Carruthers Gould 
expresses this fact in his cartoon in Wednesday's West- 
minster Gazette. Lord Rosebery tells the inefficient and 
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undesirable Peer to go away, while Mr. Asquith says he 
may stop under restrictions. ; 

Though it is notorious that a very large section, 

robably a majority, of the present Government would, 
if they dared, like to reform the House of Lords, 
they have not ventured to do more than talk about 
it as a possibility of the future. If we are to judge 
the Government and the Commons by their acts and not 
by their words, which is the only safe way of judging in 
slities, what they mean to do is to deprive the a. le of 
all right of veto over legislation by depriving the rds 
of their power to insist on a reference to the people. 
It is conceivable, no doubt, that if the House of 
Commons succeeds in depriving the people of their 
right of veto, it may alter the composition of the Upper 
House. It is hardly necessary to say, however, that all 
interest in such reconstruction will evaporate as soon 
as the Lords have been deprived of the one important 
function which they still retain,—the right of calling 
for a reference. No one seriously troubles about repair- 
ing a building which has ceased to be inhabited or used. 
If it were decided that in no circumstances should the 
Army take the field, or that, if it did, nothing but blank 
ammunition should ever be served out to the men or to the 
batteries, who in the future would trouble about Army 
reform? Bills for its better organisation would be 
laughed out of Parliament. We may be perfectly 
sure, then, that if once the Lords are deprived of 
their functions, we shall hear no more about reform. The 
only possible answer to this line of argument is that the 
Government may regard such deprivation as a purely 
temporary measure, and that as soon as the House 
of Lords is reformed they may restore to it its 
former powers. It is well to note, however, that 
when Sir Henry Dalziel asked the Government whether 
they were contemplating action of this kind, he 
was unable to obtain any answer,—a fact which 
obviously means that the Government do not imagine that 
it will be possible to restore their functions to a reformed 
House of Lords, should they ever adopt the policy of 
rebuilding a structure that has been abandoned as 
permanently unfit for use. 

Let us end by asking the electors to keep their eyes 
fixed upon the realities of the situation, and not to allow 
their minds to be clouded by rhetoric and sophistry. No 
matter what the names used, what the Government are 
engaged on is a scheme for depriving the people of all 
right of veto over the legislative acts of the House of 
Commons. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF PAUPERS. 


Wwe have been very hard at work manufacturing 

paupers for the last ten years, but apparently 
the chief directors of this flourishing industry are not 
content. It is now proposed not only to enlarge and 
develop the existing facilities of production, but to scrap 
all the old machinery, and set up in every town and county 
in the United Kingdom, on the grandest scale, five 
improved factories using a brand-new patent process. 
That, in plain terms, is the proposal of the Minority 
Report as set forth in the Bill introduced in the House of 
Commons on Friday week under the joint auspices of the 
Radical Socialists and Socialist Tariff Reformers. Yet 
in the debate which ensued neither the speeches of the 
rank-and-file nor those of the leaders on either side showed 
any inkling that they were aware of the tremendous 
issues involved in these proposals. The ordinary Members 
plodded on in deadly earnest, while the leaders were 
content to chaff about labels and cheaply compliment each 
other on their openness of mind and freedom from con- 
ventionality. Only in the speech of Mr. Burns was there 
any appreciation of the fact that the House of Commons 
was dancing on the edge of a precipice, and that in the 
next figure it was proposed to jump into the abyss in order 
to prove that there was soft falling below. 

In what we have to say as to the Minority Report 
Bill—a Bill for abolishing the existing Poor Law, and 
setting up five new authorities for distributing State mone 
to those who ask for it, or who the authorities thin 
ought to ask for it—we propose to meet Mr. Balfour's 
objection to labels by not using the word Socialism, though 
48 a matter of fact we entirely agree with what Mr. Mackay 
Says in our correspondence columns, and with what Sir 








Arthur Clay has said in a letter to the Times, as to the Bill 
being | ages Socialism and nothing else. As Sir Arthur Clay 
reminds us, the Socialist leader, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
who ought to know, has described the Minority Report as 
“a Socialist document,”—a not very surprising statement 
after all, since the Report was admittedly the work of 
avowed Socialists, and the Bill is based on the Report. 
The test that we desire to apply is one which we es 
used so constantly in these columns that perhaps we may 
be excused for terming it the Spectator test. It is to be 
found in the two questions: What will it cost ? and Where 
is the money to come from? As to the cost, the best 
thing we can do is to quote what Mr. Burns said in this 
respect. Mr. Burns is a Radical, and, to judge from his 
speech, by no means prepared to oppose the Minorit 
Report Bill, as we mean to do, to the last drop of ink, both 
on the grounds of expediency and of principle. At the 
same time, Mr. Burns, as head of the Department 
which deals with the Poor Law, is in a specially 
good position to calculate what the extra cost will 
be. After pointing out that five or six millions had 
been mentioned by the defenders of the Bill as the 
extra cost, he declared that personally he thought it would 
be nearer ten or twelve. He went on to say that Lord 
George Hamilton, the Chairman of the Poor Law Com- 
mission, had calculated that the adoption of the Bill 
would involve an addition of eighteen millions per annum 
to the existing expenditure. ‘He knew the Minority 
members did not accept this estimate, but his own view 
was that Lord George Hamilton was nearer the truth than 
were the supporters of the Bill.” For ourselves, we 
believe that Lord George’s estimate errs not on the side of 
being too high but of being too low. Experience shows 
us that it is almost impossible to overestimate the rapidit 
of the flow of public money when once the tap is reat 
We may mention, for example, that when the present 
system of non-contributory old-age pensions was intro- 
duced many of those who were strongly opposed to it 
yet accepted the official estimate put forward by Mr. 
Asquith that the actual cost was not likely to be over six 
millions. They reproved the Spectator for taking much 
too pessimistic a view when we suggested that, except 
perhaps for the first year or two, the expenditure was 
much more likely to be twelve millions. Now every- 
body admits that when the pauper disqualification is 
finally abolished we shall be lucky if we get off with 
twelve millions. We may add that our estimate did not 
claim to be based on any special knowledge. We merely 
acted on the assumption that in the region of social reform 
it is always safe to double the official estimate. This 
precaution has proved correct. We do not, however, 
desire to press this point. We will take Mr. Burns's 
official estimate of ten or twelve millions as the extra 
cost of the new system. 

Now we venture to say without fear of contradiction 
that it will be quite impossible to raise this extra 
ten or twelve millions without grave injury to the 
interests of the poor. The money must be raised either 
by local taxation or by Imperial taxation. If it is raised 
by local taxation, the pressure upon the rates in the 
poorer districts like, say, West Ham, and in many other 
places already highly rated, will be absolutely intolerable, 
and we shall be face to face with the breakdown of local 
government finance, or even in some cases with actual 
bankruptcy. If, on the other hand, the charge is placed 
on the Imperial Exchequer, the situation will be hardly 
less grave. Last year the demands on the Exchequer were 
for an extra sixteen millions above the expenditure of the 
previous year. As we showed last week, this year, if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer faces the facts and deals 
sincerely with the country, he must ask for at least another 
thirteen millions in addition, or a rise in expenditure of 
close on thirty millions in two years. To add to this yet 
another ten or twelve millions will be, in our view, little 
short of madness. Our Liberal readers will no doubt at 
first sight be inclined to say that the Spectator is trying 
to frighten the country because it does not want the 
rich man to be obliged to yield a little of his riches 
to help the poor. That is, we submit, an absolute 
caricature of our view. If you could tax the rich man 
without taxing the poor—if, that is, the rich man’s riches 
were a kind of personal secretion which had nothing to 
do with the general wealth of the country—we should 
be content enough to see him made to bear the burden. 
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Every one who comes in contact with the realities of the 
Exchequer knows, however, that our financial system 
cannot be arranged on these easy terms. Taxation im the 
end falls to a very great extent upon the poor, no matter 
whose is the hand that draws the cheques. 

Suppose you try to base your taxation on what are called 
pure luxuries. You will find, nevertheless, that your taxes, 
though they may produce sums which are confiscatory in 
individual cases, do very little to fill the Treasury. When 
you stretch your net wider, as you must do if you are to 
raise really great sums of money, the poor will do the 
bulk of the paying. The rich and the well-to-do soon 
contrive, or rather, we should say, contrive automatically, 
for the process is largely unconscious, to pass a very large 
share of the burden placed upon them on to their poorer 
neighbours.—To begin with, they are obliged to reduce 
employment. Before long that reduction leads to a fall 
in wages. Thereupon they resume employment at rates 
which compensate them for the extra taxes.—But though 
the well-to-do thus pass on the burden automatically and 
unconsciously, there stands in the last rank of the social 
battalion a row of men who cannot pass on the burden, for 
they have nobody behind them. They must either bear it or 
be forced into the river of pauperism which flows at their 
heels. People talk about it being necessary for the State 
to do this or that for the poor man, of the need of “a 
wealthy community like ours” seeing that the poor man 
has his share of the good things of this life, and so forth. 
But they forget that every penny which is given to the poor 
man has to be raised from the poor. They forget that 
the greatest producers of pauperism are high rates and 
high taxes. High taxation, Imperial and local, is daily 
sweeping whole families into the river of want. What 
we ought to do is to make it easy for the poor man 
to live. But we shall never do this if we keep on con- 
fiscating more and more of his earnings in the name of 
rates and taxes. ‘The richer the State, the poorer the 
people,” is a piece of homely wisdom which is very dis- 
tasteful to our political sentimentalists, but it is none the 
less true. “ And yet,” our Liberal friends will say, “‘ you 
advocate huge expenditure on the Army and the Navy.” 
Certainly we do, for to be conquered is the worst of all 
evils. But because we are unhappily obliged to take 
a great deal of the earnings of both rich and poor in 
order that the country shall be protected, we are not 
therefore going to say that the more we spend in other 
directions the better. The unhappy, but absolutely 
imperative, need for huge expenditure on armaments 
makes the need for preventing expenditure in other 
directions all the greater. The best way to help the 
poor is to tax them as little as possible. That is the 
common-sense of the whole question. We admit, of course, 
that to certain theorists this argument makes no appeal. 
They are anxious to reach the new social conditions 
which they desire as quickly as possible, and they realise 
that the royal road thereto is taxation. Therefore we 
must not expect them to be in the least moved by the 
arguments we have used as to bleeding the country 
white. When the last drop of blood has been extracted 
they will be temporarily in possession of what they regard 
as the ideal form of human society,—in which all men will 
be dependent on the State. 





THE SAFE ALTERNATIVE. 


HE subject of Poor Law reform is too vast to be treated 
in detail in a Spectator article. If, however, we were 
asked to indicate our alternative to the proposals embodied 
in the Minority Report Bill, we should say: “Go back 
to the principles of 1834, or, still better, to the principles 
of Robert Chalmers.” Mr. Balfour talked about the useful- 
ness of making experiments. If he will read the Report of 
1834, Chalmers’s “ Parochial System,” and the rest of 
that great man’s writings on the question of the relief of 
destitution by the State, he will find that before 1834 we 
made all the experiments now foreshadowed by him, and 
with disastrous results. Between the years 1794-1834 the 
“right to work,” at any rate in rural districts, was fully 
conceded, with the result that our rural population was 
trodden into the mud. Though the paupers could sing— 


“Then drive away sorrow and banish all care, 

For the Parish is bound to maintain us ”— 
and though no man, if he preferred idleness to work, need 
fear starvation, we robbed the poor of rural England of 





their greatest asset, the asset of character i 

ence. We made them the dole slaves of Pgh ence = 
endowed them with a pauper taint which it took year, . 
eradicate, but which, happily, has been eradicated Yo 
we are now hankering to return to the old evil ways. ™ 
Commissioners of 1834 soon learnt from the evidence wh; ° 
they heard that poverty, in Chalmers’s words, is a Pea 
evil, and can only be cured by moral instruments Ya 

we are asked to try once more the materialistic oy : 
Remember that the Minority Report in reality yecummends 

a materialistic cure, although it is concealed under “wecong 

cratic aliases and scientific sophistries. By altering the 

name you do not alter the thing. A man who cannes 
support himself and his family, but has to take aid from 

the State, is a pauper, no matter whether he gets his aid in 

the workhouse, or whether he flits from public Committe 

to public Committee and picks up his doles from fiye 
different pauperising bodies. Chalmers in a passage ag 

wise as it is eloquent speaks of the five fountain of 
benevolence. The Minority Report offers us as a substitute 
the five fountains of pauperisation. 

On some future occasion we shall deal more fully 
with what we hold that Parliament ought to do, but we 
may summarise our policy very shortly. In the first place 
let us say that we reject altogether the notion that we 
must here and at once carry out the proposals of either 
the Minority or the Majority Report. We must do 
neither. To adopt the Minority Report either in whole 
or in part would be productive of the most terrible evils, 
To adopt the Majority Report as it stands would, in our 
opinion, be unwise,—though we admit the care and 
wisdom with which it was put together, and the soundness 
of the underlying principles. In the present condition 
of our finances, local and Imperial, to carry out the 
recommendations of the Majority Report in toto would 
mean a great increase in expenditure, though of course 
nothing like such a vast increase as would be required 
by the Minority Report. What we would do is this, 
We would accept the recommendations of the Committee 
which some four years ago dealt with the question of 
tramps and vagrants, and recommended their penal and 
reformatory treatment in labour colonies. Next, we would 
carry out the recommendations of the Commission on the 
feeble-minded, recommendations which may be roughly 
described as in favour of segregating the feeble-minded 
and preventing the horrible manufacture, or perhaps we 
should say breeding, of paupers which is involved in the 
system, or want of system, which we now pursue. Thirdly, 
we would deal at once on special lines with the question 
of London pauperism. The problem in London is a 
problem differing not only in degree but in kind from that 
of the rest of the country. We would place the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law in London in the hands of statutory 
Commissioners, on the analogy of the Metropolitan Police, 
and thereby get rid of all the Boards of Guardians which 
now dribble out Poor Law doles. We should thus auto- 
matically bring about the unification of the Poor-rate without 
the premiums upon thriftless expenditure which now exist. 
When once the Poor Law Commissioners were working 
throughout the Metropolitan area, we would make them 
the sole authority for dispensing State aid to the destitute, 
whether adults or children. After the experiment of 
administering the Poor Law in London by Commissioners 
had been at work for seven or eight years, we should have 
very useful data upon which to work when the time was 
ripe for dealing with the rest of the country. 

Finally, we would improve and systematise Poor Law 
administration throughout the rest of the United Kingdom 
by developing the system of supervision which now exists. 
If necessary, we would increase the powers of the Local 
Government Board, and we would make those powers 
more effective by adding to the number of inspectors, 
and by giving them power to insist on Poor law 
administration being regulated by certain fixed principles. 
In cases where Boards of Guardians could not or would 
not make the necessary reforms, we would appoint a0 
official Chairman whose business it should be to keep the 
Board up to the mark. We cannot enter here into all the 
details, but we are convinced that a very great deal might 
be done which is not now done by the Local Government 
Board to meet the very just criticisms of the Majority 
Report in regard to Poor Law administration by inefficient 
Boards of Guardians. ’ 

Before we leave the subject of the Poor Law we desire 
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all attention to an admirable pamphlet written by Sir 
Arthur Clay, and issued by the British Constitution 
Association, 23 Charing Cross. In recommending this 
pamphlet we are not recommending anything dry or 
technical. It is a clearly printed and admirably written 
brochure of some thirty pages, in which the true princi- 
les of Poor Law reform are laid down. Those who 
are unacquainted with the principles of the 1834 Report 
will learn them here, and they will learn also much else 
that it is essential for them to know, written by one who 
is a master of his subject, and, what is still better, has a 
heart to feel for the miseries of the poor and the suffering. 
Tet no man think that Sir Arthur Clay, or the band of 
men with whom he is associated, take the line they do in 
regard to Poor Law reform because they are cruel or stony- 
hearted pedants. When they protest against pauperisation 
it is because they know its horrors at first hand. They 
want to shield their countrymen from wretchedness and 
degradation, and they know that the only way to do so is 
to conserve the greatest of national assets,—the character 
and independence of the people. Here is Sir Arthur Clay’s 
admirable summary of the lessons of the Report of 1834 :— 
“The lesson taught by this grievous experience was that 
State relief of the poor must—if social disaster is to be 
avoided—be so administered as to offer no temptation to 
men to apply for assistance, except when forced to do so 
by necessity. On this teaching was founded the great 
principle which inspired the Act of 1834.” 


to ¢ 





M. BRIAND’S POLICY. 


N BRIAND is the most interesting Prime Minister 
e that France has had in recent years. His pre- 
decessors have had their policy made for them. The 
Radical portion of the Republican Party has had the 
undisputed control of Republican policy, and successive 
Ministers have only differed in the pace at which they have 
moved along the lines marked out for them. M. Briand 
has the same material to deal with as M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, M. Combes, and M. Clemenceau, but there is a 
new feature in his method of handling it. He has not a 
word to say against the measures which have been passed 
under these Ministers. He has been himself too closely 
associated with them to make any such criticism possible. 
But he has been the first Minister to recognise that a 
policy which was necessary at a particular moment and for 
a particular purpose is not the best possible policy for all 
future time. The anti-clerical legislation which has been 
so prominent in French politics for some years past has not, 
he admits, been perfect ; it has not even been theoretically 
admirable. The Republican Government had not indeed 
any choice in the matter. Certain drastic measures “ were 
necessary for the enfranchisement and for the security of 
the Republic.” But at this point M. Briand makes a new 
and very important distinction. The measures in question 
were necessary, but they were necessary evils. They “ were 
not in harmony with any conceivable lofty conception of 
sober justice.” From the standpoint of the consistent 
Jacobin this is a distinction without a difference. 
He regards the warfare in which the Republic has 
been engaged since the denunciation of the Concordat 
as merely a stage in the eternal conflict between good 
andevil. In such a conflict there is no room for pause 
or compromise. The enemy must be slain to the last man, 
and even then the victor must be for ever on his guard 
against possible resurrections. When, therefore, M. Briand 
said at St. Etienne last Sunday that such a state of war- 
fare cannot last, and that, in the interests of France, he 
earnestly longs for it to cease, he really takes a new 
departure. To what this new departure will lead is a 
question which cannot be answered as yet. The interval 
between the word and the deed may be long, and the 
implied promise may never reach its actual fulfilment in 
M. Briand’s period of office. But none the less his 
words hold out a hope which has long been wanting 
in French Ministerial speeches; and when we remember 
how consistent an opportunist the speaker has shown 
himself, we cannot imagine that he would have used this 
language had he not believed it to correspond to a real 
change of opinion in the country. It is to be hoped that 
this change, if it is taking place, will find means of making 
its presence felt. M. Briand is hardly the man to venture 
Upon the experiment of giving effect to it in the absence 
of decided pressure from without. 


There is more immediate interest in the Prime 
Minister's references to electoral reform. The dissatis- 
faction with the existing system, the scrutin d’arrondisse- 
ment, is so general that he could not hesitate to give 
expression to it. But about the system which is to replace 
it he spoke very uncertainly. Whether proportional repre- 
sentation is included among the “rash experiments and 
nostrums ”’ which are “ paraded through the country as if 
they were each a political panacea,” we do not know ; but it 
is only natural to read a general warning against electoral 
experiments in that sense. M. Briand’s own contribution 
to the question is of very doubtful value. Ina sense, 
indeed, it is a conservative proposal, since it seems designed 
to give the Chamber of Deputies a larger measure of 
permanence. M. Briand, like most French Republicans, 
shares the dislike to Dissolutions which is so marked a 
characteristic of our own Liberal Government. The 
present duration of the Chamber seems to him to be too 
short. “It is inadmissible that every four years the 
system of government should be put on its trial, and that 
we should be exposed to surprises of which the country 
might have cruel reason to repent.” No doubt “it is 
only by continuity of effort that great and pressing 
social problems can be solved.” But M. Briand’s idea 
of continuity of effort seems to include a lessening 
of the opportunities at present enjoyed by the electors 
to correct what they may have come to see was an error. 
A Deputy’s mandate is to be renewed periodically, 
but the period is to return at longer intervals than 
four years. It is strange that this suggestion should have 
come from a French Minister, since for many years past 
the uniformity of election results has been unbroken. If 
the pendulum had swung to and fro with exceptional 
violence, we could better understand a Minister asking for 
a little respite in the recurrent establishment and over- 
throw of dynasties and forms of government. But when 
the elections come round with undeviating regularity, and 
the complexion of each new Chamber is remarkably like 
that of the last, there seems but little reason for silencing 
the electorate for any longer period than the period of 
four years during which their representatives are assumed, 
whatever may be the evidence to the contrary, exactly to 
express their wishes. If to this be added the further 
suggestion that the renewal of the Chamber shall be only 
partial, so that each Deputy shall sit for nine years, but a 
third of the whole number be replaced every third year, 
the dissociation of the representatives from the electors will 
be complete. 

These, however, are changes of minor importance by the 
side of M. Briand’s enthusiastic adoption of the principle 
of the scrutin de liste. Without proportional representation, 
the scrutin de liste—the system under which large con- 
stituencies return many Members, and each elector has a 
vote for every seat to be filled—is the worst of all electoral 
arrangements. Under the scrutin d’arrondissement, the 
system of small constituencies, each returning its single 
Member, minorities have a chance here and there. The 
prevailing opinion of the constituencies may be strongly in 
one direction or another; but there will be exceptional 
constituencies in which public opinion happens to go 
against the prevailing current, and thus is able to make 
itself heard, however feebly, in the Legislature. The sole 
useful purpose that very large constituencies can possibly 
serve is to make the adoption of proportional representa- 
tion easier. Without this minorities are effectually put 
out of court unless they are strong enough to capture a 
whole department. It is worthy of notice that M. Briand 
argues the question as though it were only concerned with 
the maintenance of the Republican Party in power. The 
scrutin d’arrondissement was good in its day, because it 
prevented a sudden change in the existing order of things 
by the voice of a comparatively small number of con- 
stituencies. Now that it has done its work the scrutin de 
liste is to take its place, because under the rival system local 
interests are sometimes preferred to the interests of the 
party asa whole. That the choice between the two should 
be determined by the simple desire to get at the real mind 
of the electorate, and to make the Chamber of Deputies a 
reflection of the various sections of French opinion in a 
rough proportion to the strength of each in the country, 
is an idea which finds no place in M. Briand’s mind. 
He is not altogether as downright in his repudiation of 
proportional representation as M. Clemenceau is. In 








practice, however, he seems quite of his predecessor's 
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mind, and to be equally unwilling to throw away a 
weapon which has proved useful in the past, and may 
easily prove useful again. 

M. Briand’s remarks on the vexed question of the proper 
relations between the State and those employed in its 
service seem to point in the right direction, though they 
are by no means free from obscurity. What he meant, 
we take it, was something of this sort. Public employment 
cannot be placed in line with private employment. The 
one is a Service, and disobedience to orders or sudden 
throwing up of work is in the nature not of a strike but of 
a mutiny. That is one side of the picture. The other 
side is that a Service which subjects those engaged in it to 
special disadvantages ought to carry with it corresponding 
gains. The law recognises the right of every workman to 
terminate one contract and to refuse to enter into another. 
The State cannot be equally liberal upon this point. It 
cannot see the community subjected to grave loss or incon- 
venience because those it employs have done what other 
workmen do every day, and struck for higher wages or 
shorter hours. How are these conflicting views to be 
reconciled ? Only by giving the servants of the State 
better terms in other ways. If in the interest of the 
community we deprive a large class of workmen of rights 
which we recognise in every other class, it is only 
reasonable that we should offer them adequate induce- 
ments to forgo those rights. Otherwise the community 
is likely to go unserved. The State must refuse a man 
leave to throw up his engagement at his pleasure, but it 
must offer him by way of compensation either higher pay, or 
more permanent employment, or more regular promotion, 
or a pension when he is past work. This, we suppose, is 
what M. Briand meant when he spoke of eliminating “all 
possibility of injustice in the dealings of the State with 
those whom it employed,” and recommended this course on 
the ground that if this were secured these employees would 
“no longer be tempted to have recourse to movements of 
revolt.” There is some want of clearness in M. Briand’s 
way of putting the case, the result probably of a wish not 
to drive the Socialists in St. Etienne into a sudden 
demonstration of hostility. From this point of view the 
Minister’s anxiety to say unpleasant things in the 
pleasantest possible way did not bear much fruit. But on 
this point at least he seems determined to hold his own, 
and to make it plain to the discontented servants of the 
Government that they have to do with a Minister who 
knows his own mind and means them to know it also. 





GOVERNMENT BY SECTIONAL BRIBERY. 


E deal elsewhere with the negotiations between 
the Nationalist Party and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Whatever the truth may be with regard to 
these negotiations, it is clear that Mr. Lloyd George has 
at any rate contemplated the possibility of making special 
concessions to Irishmen which are not to be made to the 
inhabitants of the rest of the United Kingdom. He has 
done’ this for the sake of securing the eighty Irish votes 
which Mr. Redmond and Mr. William O’Brien control 
between them. To use plain language, this is nothing 
more nor less than government by sectional bribery. A 
particular section of the kingdom is to be relieved of 
certain taxes in order to secure the votes of a sufficient 
number of Members to enforce these same taxes on the 
remainder of the kingdom. 

In case Mr. Lloyd George should undertake the task of 
defending himself for even contemplating such an arrange- 
ment, it is worth while in advance to examine his possible 
line of defence. It will be as well to point out first that 
the statement that Ireland is overtaxed involves a miscon- 
ception at the very outset, for it ignores the very obvious 
fact that taxes are paid by persons, not by things. Ireland 
pays no taxes. All the taxes raised in that country are paid 
by individuals living in Ireland. It is the person who pays ; 
and no person living in Ireland pays any tax ata higher rate 
than he would pay if he were living in England. A man 
with a thousand pounds a year pays the same Income-tax 
whether he lives in Dublin or in London, and, as money 
goes rather farther in Ireland than it does in England, an 
Irishman is, after the deduction of his tax, relatively better 
off than the corresponding Englishman. In the same way 
with taxes on commodities, the Irishman pays 5d. per 
pound on tea just as the Englishman or Scotsman does. 
It is true that, so far as the Irishman is poorer than the 





Englishman, he suffers a grievance from this tax ; but ¢} 

. : ° “ 2 ’ lat 
grievance is shared with every Englishman who is as 
as the Irishman, and every poor Irishman can be mattbes 
by an equally poor Scotsman or Englishman. In other 
words, it is @ poor man’s grievance, not a national 
grievance. 

One point, however, the Irishmen have in their fayour 
and they have made the most of it. Their favourite drink 
is whisky, while beer is the favourite drink in England 
But beer, originally for temperance reasons, is taxed at a 
very much lower rate per alcoholic strength than whisky 
This is a real grievance to those Irishmen who drink 
whisky, though of course it is no grievance at all to the 
Irishmen who drink beer. Moreover, if the attempt be 
made to treat it as a national grievance, it is much more 
a Scotch than an Irish grievance, for Scotland drinks more 
spirits and less beer than Ireland. It is, in fact, impossible 
to discover any logical basis whatsoever for the suggestion 
that people living in Ireland should be taxed at a lower 
rate than people of the same means, or indulging in the 
same expenditure, living in England. As long as the 
kingdom remains one, the only sound system of finance ig 
to tax the whole population on uniform principles without 
regard to its geographical distribution. 

This consideration applies even to such abnormal taxes 
as the Land Values Duties imposed by Mr. Lloyd George, 
One of the worst features of these proposed taxes is that 
they depart from the principle of taxing people according 
to their means, and tax them instead according to the type 
of property which they happen to own; but if it is right to 
tax the owner of land at a special rate just because he 
owns land, that principle must be of equal application 
in Ireland and in England. To abandon it in the case of 
Ireland because it is there unpopular is to give away the 
whole case for the tax. But Mr. William O'Brien's 
revelations, if they can be supported, show that Mr. Lloyd 
George is willing to give away anything in order to get 
his Budget through. 

If Ireland could be considered as a politically inde- 
pendent entity, then possibly the inhabitants would have 
reason to complain of overtaxation. Irishmen would appre- 
ciate this fact if they had to manage their own affairs under 
any system of Home-rule involving a separation of the two 
Exchequers. They would then have to pay for their own 
old-age pensions, their own education, their own police, 
their own Judges, their own Land Courts, and to finance 
their own land-purchase scheme ; and, in addition, they 
would either have to maintain an army and a navy of 
their own, or to make some contribution to the Imperial 
defensive forces. These State services could not be pro- 
vided without a scale of taxation which in a poor com- 
munity would be oppressive. In other words, if Ireland 
were independent, her inhabitants would be too poor to 
afford such expenses. But as soon as the Irish Exchequer 
is merged in that of the United Kingdom for purposes of 
taxation, Ireland ceases to be a separate entity. ‘The poor 
man in Ireland deserves no more, though he deserves no 
less, consideration than the poor man in Scotland or 
England. To attempt to deal with poverty geographically 
is as senseless as it is unjust. 








TERTULLIAN’S TABLE-TALK. 

T would have been good for posterity had there been 4 
few Boswells among the early Fathers. No one wrote 
down Tertullian’s table-talk, yet how interesting it must 
have been. Sparks which we feel sure must have been 
emitted in a clash of wits, intimate sayings suggestive of 
the close sympathy of a persecuted society, glitter and 
glow upon the dull surface of his polemical discourse. 
Phrases and passages the moderation and wisdom of which 
seem to have escaped the passion with which pen and 
paper too often inspired Tertullian fascinate us. Were they 
bits of the talk of the great Christian special pleader which 
lingered in his memory and are preserved still in his books? 
Now and then he ceases to elaborate his theme, and turns 
suddenly to confide in his reader, revealing not his creed 
but himself, and asking not for concurrence but sympathy. 
At times the reader is touched to the heart, and stands 
silent in awe before the great realities of the third century. 
He is in the presence of an enthusiasm the power of 
which can only be expressed in St. Paul’s paradox, the 
power of “things which are not to bring to nought 
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things that are”; in presence also of the horrible possi- 


bility of death by. torture, the thought of which ia never 
wholly banished from the mind of the enthusiast. But you 
cannot listen to Tertullian and remain in one mood. The 
sense of awe is not lasting. Constantly the reader is deluded 
into a belief that he is an interlocutor, and is stimulated to 
reply, generally by some humorous exaggeration, some effer- 
yeacent mixture of truth and nonsense, the champagne, as it 
were, of the conversational board which loosens every man’s 
tongue. Nocritic has quite adequately portrayed the character 
of Tertullian. No Rembrandt of the pen has yet arisen to 
grapple with its “ gloom and gleam.” 

But if we imagine ourselves discussing “talk” with 
Tertullian we shall get nothing to support our theory of his 
proficiency. He has a great deal to say about “ huckstering 
wiseacres and talkers,” and of “noxious vapours exhaled 
from philosophy.” Occasionally too he has a fling at the 
philosophers themselves, steeped though he is in their lore,— 
“those patriarchs of heretics,” he calls them, who belong 
properly to Athens, “that loquacious city.” On the other 
hand, he makes a good many adverse reflections upon 
polemics of all sorts, though so much of his life was spent 
in them. “ Wide are men’s inquiries into uncertainties,” 
he writes; “wider still are their disputes about con- 
jectures. However great the difficulty of adducing proofs, 
the labour of producing conviction is not one whit less.” 
Was he sometimes weary of the labour? What a wise 
man he would have been had ‘he more often heeded his 
own warnings. How irritating are his praises of simplicity in 
the midst of his controversial obscurities. As he looks back 
on the philosophies of the past he concludes that “there is 
nothing so old as the truth”; but “if the truth was dis- 
tinguished by its simplicity, the more on that account the 
fastidiousness of man, too proud to believe, set to altering it; 
so that even what they found certain they made uncertain by 
their admixtures.” Even on the subject of religion he gets 
tired of ratiocination, and condemns those who revel in it. 
“Finding a simple revelation of God, they proceeded to 
dispute about Him, not as He had been revealed to 
them, but turned aside to debate about His properties, His 
nature, His abode.” There are plenty of such in the 
Church, he would have his brethren remember. They must 
have smiled at the words: “Some of their brood, with their 
opinions, have even adulterated our new-given Christian 
revelation, and corrupted it into a system of philosophic 
doctrines, and from the one path have struck off many and 
inexplicable by-roads.” How many great men tempt small 
men to say with justice : ‘ Physician, heal thyself.” 


Tertullian is the authority to whom Church historians go 
for the attitude of the Christian Church towards the Gentile 
world in the third century. He is always in favour of strict- 
ness, indeed of sternness, of discipline, but evidently he was 
accustomed to dispute with Christians of another opinion. He 
has no patience with a Christianity which can make terms 
with a heathen manner of life. “The world is God's, but 
the worldly is the devil's,” he said. He denies the right of 
Christians to take part in any of the public entertainments. 
The arena, for obvious reasons, he condemns. Its very 
existence is contrary to the Christian revelation. “When 
the athletes are hard at struggle, will he [the Christian] 
be ready to proclaim that there must be no striking again ? 
And with his eye fixed on the bites of bears, and the sponge- 
nets of the net-fighters, can he be moved by compassion ? 
May God avert from His people any such passionate 
eagerness after a cruel enjoyment!” But he goes much 
further than this. He condemns root and branch the whole 
dramatic art. He claims that the conscience of heathendom 
is with him in this matter, else why are actors socially 
despised, why are they excluded from the Curia and from 
senatorial and equestrian rank? Men “magnify the art and 
brand the artist. What an outrageous thing it is to blacken 
&@manon account of the very things which make him meri- 
torious in their eyes!” Tertullian takes a view as strong and 
stern as any Scotch Presbyterian of the last generation. He 
condemns “any putting on of voice, or sex, or age,” and all 
“pretended loves, and wraths, and groans, and tears.” Could 
& man with a wide knowledge of dramatic literature have 
really meant all this, or was he carried away by controversial 
logic? When he discusses the far more important sulyject of 
nou-Christian literature he is reasonable. There is, he says, a 





vaat difference between “learning” and “teaching.” He is sure 
that the men who guide the Church should be well versed in 
it; he doubts whether it should be taught in Christian schools. 
He fears to give the young a respect for “a creed outworn.” 
Idolatry, or what he calls idolatry, rouses him to a kind of 
furious satire which at this distance of time we cannot under- 
stand. He attacks mythology, not with reason, but with a 
sort of Falstaffian humour which is often very coarse, and 
must have struck even those to whom the system was endeared 
by sentiment alone as the rankest blasphemy. Had he seen 
harm come of the teaching of the poets of the old world? one 
wonders. Had some one he loved been led by literature 
into apostasy P We know little of his domestic life; but he 
disparaged matrimony, though he wrote affectionately to his 
wife, and alluded shortly to “the bitter bitter pleasure of 
children.” 

It is when Tertullian discusses the ethics of martyrdom that 
we seem to see the whole man. He addresses his fellow- 
Christians only, and his words bring an assembly of just and 
very angry men before the mind’s eye. He was a great 
believer in righteous indignation, and declared that Christ 
proscribed nothing but “irrational irascibility.” A young 
soldier was blamed by the brethren for betraying his 
Christianity by refusing to wear a crown offered to him by 
the Emperor in reward for valour. Tertullian regarded him 
as a hero, exalted him, indeed, as a man of whom not only the 
world but the Church was not worthy. Those of the contrary 
part seem to have used somewhat poor arguments to defend 
what was a really strong position. The man had endangered 
a thousand lives for a scruple. Tertullian had no patience, 
he said, with a lot of cowards who hid their creed, who were 
willing to obtain immunity by giving money to “some paltry 
thief of a ruler,” who met for worship in an agony of 
fear lest they were watched, their faith being too weak to 
“remove a soldier,” let alone “a mountain,” and whose 
ambition was, he supposed, to die “in soft fevers,” since they 
would risk their skin in nothing else. Some misguided person 
seems to have suggested that there could be no harm in 
crowns, seeing that our Lord had worn one. Tertullian 
scornfully replies: “ Be crowned, as He was; you have full 
permission.” Even in this raging mood, however, Tertullian 
shows a curious tenderness. It is the man who avoids the 
test that he despises, not the man who tries and fails. Sooner 
or later every man must breathe his last, and be written 
down as having lost or won or shirked. As to the man who 
goes into the struggle voluntarily, he is no coward. “ He 
must die, in whatever way of it,” he argues, “either as con- 
quered or conqueror,” and “although he has succumbed in 
denying, he has yet faced and battled with the torture. I had 
rather be one to be pitied than to be blushed for.” His words 
suggest some very nice moral questions. It is the way of the 
world to respect most the man who, knowing his weakness, 
avoids the test. Tertullian goes well below the surface down 
to the roots of responsibility, where, as so often happens, 
the last is seen to be first and the first last. 


On the subject of repentance we find this stern idealist 
most kind. He cannot help smiling about those who through 
their repeated repentances become “a burden to the divine 
mercy,” but he would have none discouraged. “ Let it by all 
means be irksome to sin again, but let not to repent again be 
irksome.” There is to be no “upward clambering over the 
prostrate.” The man who is “down” is not be shunned. 
“Why flee from the partners of your own mischances ?” 
Tertullian is no Pharisee. He is full of a kind of pride. 
Yet it is clearly from his heart that he calls himself 
“a sinner of all brands,” and asks for the prayers of 
better men. About charity Tertullian also speaks in 
character. “The declarations of the Lord have reasons 
and laws of their own,” he maintains. ‘They are not of 
unlimited or universal application. And so He commands 
us to give to every one who asks, yet He Himself 
does not give to those who ask a sign. Otherwise, if you 
think that we should give indiscriminately to all who 
ask, that seems to me to mean that you would 
give, I say not wine to him who has a fever, but even 
poison or a sword to him who longs for death.” Still, 
Tertullian is ready to go a long way. “I will give on 
the plea of charity, not under any intimidation. ‘Who asks? 
He says. But he who uses intimidation does not ask. One 
who threatens if he does not receive, does not crave, but 
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compel. It is not alms he looks for, who comes not to be 
pitied, but to be feared. I will give, therefore, because I pity, 
not because I fear, when the recipient honours God and 
returns me his blessing, not when rather he both believes that 
he has conferred a favour on me, and, beholding his plunder, 
says, ‘Guilt money.’” As to the giving of the cloak when the 
coat has been taken, that is to Tertullian a hard command; 
yet even this he will rise to. ‘The cloak, too, I will grant if 
I am not threatened. ..... If he threatens, I will demand 
even my coat back again.” Tertullian probably died a 
heretic. He was certainly a Montanist for many years. Had 
he been less impulsive, less candid, and less opinionated, he 
would no doubt have made a better Churchman. Perhaps, 
however, he would have been a less lovable man and less good 


company, 





MEMORY AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 
VERY one is familiar with the efforts that have been 
made during the last few years by the Society for 
Psychical Research to establish by scientific investigation the 
survival of human personality after the death of the body. 
It has not been generally remarked, however, that the greater 
part of these efforts have in reality been directed towards 
proving the survival, not of personality, but of memory. It 
seems to be assumed on the one hand that the survival of 
memory is enough to prove the survival of the individual, and 
on the other that without a survival of memory the survival of 
the individual is unintelligible. Mr. Walter Leaf’s criticism of 
the original report upon Mrs. Piper was indeed directed 
against the first of these assumptions. For he pointed out 
that after physical death there might still remain in exist- 
ence disintegrating masses of memories, which could not 
be described as a “person,” but to which the medium’s 
mind might have some access. The more recent evidence is, 
however, not liable to this objection. A cross-correspondence, 
if it implies the survival of anything at all, implies the 
survival, not merely of memories, but of a directing personality. 
Bat, apart from such inductive proofs of a future existence, 
it is interesting to consider more generally the relation of the 
individual to memory, whether he could be said to survive 
without it, and if so, whether such survival would satisfy 
the aspiration to immortality. 

It would be hard to find much support for the view that 
personal identity depends entirely upon a continuous memory. 
Of all the factors that make up the human mind, none is more 
fleeting and liable to disease. According to this view, identity 
would be for ever fluctuating. A man who forgets an event 
in his past life would not be the same person as the man to 
whom the event occurred. But if something should happen 
to remind him of it, then his identity would have changed 
back once more. And it is not merely the trivialities of life 
that are forgotten. Our natures have been formed as the 
result of hundreds of thoughts and actions which have dis- 
appeared entirely from our memories. Yet we are asked 
to believe that all these essential but forgotten causes 
are in reality the thoughts and actions of another person,— 
the person who died when our memory died. But not 
only do we forget what has actually happened to us; 
sometimes we actually remember what never happened to 
us. George IV. remembered that he was present at the 
battle of Waterloo, and this genuine but mistaken belief 
eould not be distinguished psychologically from a _ true 
memory. In the same way a patient under the influence 
of hypnotism may be made to remember another man’s 
past. Are we to suppose that in such a case there is an 
actual change of identity ? If we had been able to impress 
upon Charles Peace all the memories of Ruskin, would 
Charles Peace’s personality have disappeared? Yet if this 
seems absurd, we are forced to conclude that there is some 
element of the self deeper than memory. Any attempt to 
define this element—this ultimate spirit of the individual— 
seems doomed to failure. There is a saying of Bishop Butler’s 
which might well be recommended to the philosopher,— 
“Everything is what it is, and not another thing.” So 
individuality is simply individuality; and the attempt to 
discover some further meaning for the word can only lead to 
error. We might be tempted, for instance, to suggest that a 
man’s true ego is nothing more than his character. But 
mdividuality goes deeper even than character. Character 
ehanges: the individual remains the same. Thus a man who 





| 
in his youth is honest may meet with temptations that make 


him into a thief; so too the sentimentalist may become a 
cynic. The changing character is no more than a manifestation 
of the individuality beneath. 

But when once we have decided that our personality 
consists of something more than a mere tissue of memories, 
we may go further, and ask whether memory is even 
necessarily a condition of personality. Mr. Gerald Balfour 
in the current number of the Hibbert Journal quotes a remark 
of Leibniz that “ if one were to become Emperor of China on 
condition of entirely forgetting one’s past, this would mean 
the annihilation of oneself and the creation of an Emperor of 
China.” That this observation is false we have no doubt: 
but it is one which cannot be logically refuted. An appeal to 
introspection is the only possible, and far from satisfactory, 
test of its truth. For this purpose we may quote a few words 
from a more modern philosopher, Dr. McTaggart, who, as a 
follower of Hegel, is deeply interested in the refutation of 
this theory :—‘‘ Now suppose a man could be assured that in 
a short time he would lose for ever all memory of the past. 
Would he consider this to be annihilation, and take no more 
interest in the person of similar character who would occupy 
his old body than he would in any stranger? Or would a 
man approaching the gate of hell lose all selfish regret for 
his position if he was assured that memory, as well as hope, 
must be left behind on his entrance?” ‘To such questions 
only one answer seems possible; and we are driven to the 
admission that a survival of physical death is at least con. 
ceivable, even though the destruction of the brain tissues 
carries with it a destruction of memory. 

The discussion of the probability of a survival in such con- 
ditions must be left to metaphysicians. We may point out, 
however, that though to us the idea may be incongruous, yet 
to thousands of those who live further to the East it isa 
familiar article of belief. And this will perhaps throw light 
upon the last of the questions which we raised,—namely, 
whether such a belief would be of any comfort. The natural 
impulse is to answer :—‘ No. What comfort could the new 
life bring with it, if at the same time it brought the loss of 
every interest and every person that we care for to-day?” 
But reflection will perhaps bring another opinion. Memory 
is after all no more than a gigantic notebook. If the note- 
book is destroyed, for a time all will be confusion. But 
gradually the mind will assert itself and begin to build up 
again another notebook to take the place of the lost one. 
And since the individual will remain unchanged, he 
will tend to fill the new notebook with facts similar te 
the lost facts. In short, although he will not know it, his 
interests will be the same as before; and there can be no 
reason why this should not be equally true of his personal 
relations. The continuity will be real, even though it is 
unconscious. “ But what a waste,” the objector may exclaim, 
“to be forced to replace with infinite pains all the memories 
that have been reduced to nothing.” They would not, how- 
ever, have been reduced to nothing. The detailed memories 
would, it is true, have perished; but their influence would 
have helped to mould the character with which the personality 
would begin its new life. An analogy to this has been found 
by Dr. McTaggart within the limits of a single life. “ When 
a personal relation has existed for many years, many of the 
events which formed its temporal content, and had importance 
and significance at the time, are completely forgotten. But 
we do not regard them as lost, for we recognise that each of 
them has done its part in moulding the relationship which 
exists at present. And so they are preserved—preserved 
indeed far more perfectly than they could be in memory. For, 
in memory, each of them would be a mere potentiality, except 
in the moment when it was actually thought of, while, as 
factors of disposition, they are all permanently real.” Neither 
the happiness nor the value of an individual can depend upon 
his memory of the past. So long as we could be certain that 
our actions and thoughts in this life would help to determine 
our conditions and our relations to those we love in the next, 
we could afford to smile at death, even though it should 
prove to be a sleep and a forgetting. 





THE HEDGE. 
HE primary intention of the hedge no doubt was to serve 
asa landmark. It denoted division, enclosure, fencing 
off, or fencing in, Men beheld in it a tangible expression of 
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: f property, the symbol which demonstrated the 
wy} mech tt oh to an unsocialistic world. But it 
must from the very outset have taken on a deeper and a 
dearer significance. A tender maternal suggestion replaced 
that of the stern and selfish barrier. For, whatever the 
original idea, the latent meaning of the hedge is shelter— 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be—shelter, 
refuge, and a friend in need. 

In these respects there is nothing shall compare with it; 
any traveller will tell you that. The tree can offer you no 
such welcome; the tree rocks and creaks in the wind, till its 
branches crash down above you; it is a perilous harbour when 
storms arise. It draws the lightning on your headin summer; 
in winter it is but a barren framework that lets the snow 
sweep through. The cave may crumble in upon you; the 
barn is full of rats; all the chilly airs of heaven go whistling 
round the haystack. But the hedge, compact of interwoven 
vitalities, built up into solid green through centuries of 
intricate growth, the hedge is a covert in the tempest, a wall 
against the snow. It isa rampart from the rain, a shade to 
ward off the sun, and a pleasant hearthplace ready-made for 
the wayfarer. The gipsies know the value of it, none better. 
They use the same word for friend and for hedge: could any- 
thing be fitter? It is the dearest friend they have. The little 
heap of ash which betokens the Romany sojourn is always in 
the shadow of a hedge. 

“To lie in the lew,” that is, to leeward of a hedge, is the 
South Country ideal of peace, of lassitude; and a peculiar 
stillness inhabits in the lew, such as no other resting-place 
can give you. The hedge shuts out sound, except its own 
innumerable tiny noises. The great winds fall back baffled 
from that concrete quietude; only the minute voices of bees 
and grasshoppers and field-mice are to hear, and the unruffled 
melody of birds. For this stillness of the hedge is a living 
one,—death and decay are undreamed of. It is quick with 
running and flying creatures, furred and feathered people, to 
whom its most secret interstices are no mystery; and even as 
all colours, combined, make white, so the multiplicities of 
slender sound result in this golden silence of the hedgeside. 

Where there is literally no room for hedges—as in Port- 
land, for instance, where the “ lawns,” or pieces of cultivated 
land, march seaward side by side in ever-narrowing strips—the 
result is so strange as to appear quite abnormal,—belonging to 
some other order of things. Yet we take our hedge too much 
for granted; we are not half grateful enough to this unfailing 
friend. And there is no time of year when the hedge does not 
stand for beauty. Whether it gives haven to the earliest 
adventurers of spring—foolhardy little flowers that boast 
themselves under its shadow—or whether the hawthorn boughs 
make a white splendour in its turrets, it is equally to be 
desired. And it would go hard to resolve whether the June 
hedge is more wonderful, roses, roses, all the way, or the 
October one, ablaze with burnished leaves and smouldering 
fires of berries, 

One man, however, cannot delay his duties “for to admire 
and for to see.” One man regards the field-hedge from a 
more purely utilitarian point of view than any other. And he 
is its groom,—the functionary in corduroys commonly known 
asthe hedger and ditcher. He toils remorselessly with his 
shears along the lovely length of it, and reduces a glory of 
wild green to an orderly and Puritanical shapeliness. His 
work in some shires is known as “shripping”; this is a 
genuine “portmanteau” word constructed out of shearing 
and clipping ; it is also onomatopoetic, and exactly describes 
the noise made by the shears. In the Norfolk hedges are 
certain mysterious monoliths known as the dole-stones. These, 
men say, grow thirsty at midnight, and go down to the nearest 
stream to drink. It is not well to meet them going or 
returning—for anybody. Least of all, one would imagine, 
would it be safe for the iconoclastic hedger. 

If one were asked to name on the spur of the moment the 
most characteristic feature of the English landscape, there 
can be little doubt but he would reply—the hedge. It is a 
peculiarly English institution. Picked up and dropped blind- 
fold into any corner of the isle, you would know, directly 
your eyes could see, that it was your own land, by the hedges. 
In other countries people put up fences, ditches, banks, 
railings, what-not : but they are by no means the same thing. 
A hedge implies care in construction, care in preservation, 
and the careful work of some immemorial ancestor. By what 


process of planting, of haphazard growth, of natural selection, 
did the ordinary field-hedge attain its present development ? 
It is intermeshed betwixt tall tree and tree, where possible; 
and its constituents, allowing for variations of locality, are 
nearly always identical: hawthorn, buckthorn, maple, sloe, 
dogwood, spindlewood, cornel, elder, privet, hazel, dog-rose, 
bramble, and bryony. The drapery of flowers and ferns, 
which alters with soil and season, may be omitted, if one 
may indeed omit a fact so salient. 

But this is the aboriginal hedge, so to speak ; the massy wall 
of meadow and wayside. There are others, daintier, yet no 
less dear. You shall doubtless avow a lavender hedge to be 
ideal and idyllic above all, until you come upon a sweetbriar 
one in the glow of a midsummer morning. The prim little 
trim little box hedges still nurtured by old-fashioned folk 
exhale a pleasant reminiscent warmth. Around the Waterer 
rhododendron nurseries at Knapp Hill is a hedge of red pyrus 
japonica, and the Devon hedges near villages (but what shall 
be likened to the Devon hedges?) are all a magnificence of 
fuchsias. In Kerry the Escallonia rubra builds itself into 
massive walls of green, sombrely lustrous, eight feet high and 
} six feet wide. And beyond these are those serviceable and 
orderly trees which, being clipped and fashioned, restrain their 
exuberance within impregnable thickset leafage,—such, for 
example, as hornbeam, holly, and yew. But yew demands a 
chapter to itself. That symmetrical and pensive darkness 
holds meanings quite out of touch with the hedge of Happy- 
go-lucky the vagrant. 

And Happy-go-lucky it is who reaps the full joy and benefit 
of the hedge, who acquaints himself with its friendliness 
through many days and darknesses. One need not be hedge- 
born to become free of this experience. Any man sooner or 
later may see for himself how Aldebaran, the vagabonds’ 
star, glints down through the sultry night across the leafage; 
or may safely watch the white drops hissing and streaming 
into the pools as he lies, like the Romany, “under the bor in 
the bishnu,”—under the hedge in the rain. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
MR. BALFOUR AND THE MINORITY REPORT. 


[To tae Eprror or tus “ Specrator.”)} 

Sir,—Mr. Balfour, speaking on the Poor Law Bill promoted 
by the signatories of the Minority Report, was congratulated 
by the Prime Minister on his appeal to the public to abstain 
from controversy by means of labels. When the Front 
Benches begin to compliment one another, we may be sure 
that plans much to the detriment of the public interest are on 
foot. No exception can be taken to Mr. Balfour's statement 
as a general proposition, but we demur altogether to this 
particular application of it, which debars us from the use of a 
well-understood and appropriate term in opposing a policy 
which, we believe, would prove ruinous to the nation. 

The proposals of the Minority Report are Socialistic in the 
sense that they must inevitably lead to an experiment in 
Socialism. Mr. Balfour may regard proposals to destroy 
personal responsibility and private enterprise—in a word, the 
self-supporting framework on which existing economic society 
rests—as things to be discussed on their merits, without 
reference to the inevitable result of such a policy. Froma 
dialectical point of view there may be something to be said 
for this attitude, but what the public ought to consider is the 
almost immediate result of the adoption of a scheme of public 
relief such as that advocated in the Minority Report. It must 
lead to the destruction of the present economic order, and 
to an attempt at reconstruction in the form of Socialism; and 
if we believe that Socialism is impracticable, and can only 
lead to a violent reaction, and in the end to a restoration of 
order by something analogous to the historic “whiff of 
grape-shot,” we are justified, and indeed obliged, to warn 
the public of the inevitable consequences. We refuse there- 
fore to give up the use of a perfectly legitimate English word 
which helps us to convey our argument. 

Let me briefiy set out my reasons for believing that this 
scheme must end in Socialism. We have at present one Poor 
Law authority which sits to receive applications for relief, 
and under these conditions less than three per cent. of the 
population apply for and receive relief. It is proposed to set 








up five or six authorities who are “to search out” persons 
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who seem to require relief, and actually to punish persons who 
improperly refrain from seeking relief. The aid of advertise- 
ment and canvassers is to be enlisted. There is no rule of 
political arithmetic which can set any limit to the public 
responsibility created under such a system. The culminating 
point, however, is the proposal to create a Minister of Labour, 
and Sir R. Price’s Bill accentuates the importance of this step 
by assigning a salary of £5,000 per annum to this official. 
According to the recommendations of the Minority Report, 
many people who now work are to be prohibited from 
working, and most people are to work for shorter hours; 
by this Cevice it seems to be suggested that there would 
be more employment, and if this is not sufficient the 
Minister of Labour shall be entitled during the next ten 
years (the presumption seems to be that at the end of ten 
years the millennium will have arrived, and these devices will 
no longer be needed) to spend a sum of at least £40,000,000 in 
works which somehow shall not be relief works. There are 
also to be Labour Exchanges, and honourable maintenance 
under training for those who still remain unemployed. All 
this is to be run at the cost of the diminishing solvent portion 
of the community, and we are not surprised, therefore, to 
find the Report discussing as imminent the extension of State 
enterprise as a means of regularising and absorbing labour. 
Mr. Balfour has, I believe, defined Socialism to be the State 
organisation of industry, and, as these proposals inevitably 
lead to that result, it is a mere question of words whether 
the initial steps are rightly described as Socialistic. The label 
in this case seems to be a right one, and controversialists who 
understand what they are talking about will certainly continue 
to use it. 

I do not think it worth while to support these obvious deduc- 
tions by citing the expressions of approval which the Minority 
Report has received from Socialists of all types. These have 
been published openly, and the writers and speakers are entitled 
to their opinions. Mr. and Mrs. Webb are avowed Socialists, 
and I cannot understand why Mr. Webb recently in the 
columns of the Observer should have laboured to show that 
this is not a Socialist measure. He cannot have it both ways. 
If, as he has argued for many years, Socialism is a good 
and practicable thing, then this is a good Bill, and we cannot 
suspect him of advocating a policy on any other lines. If, 
however, the Bill does not lead to Socialism, Mr. Webb, in 
whom we recognise an honest controversialist, would not be 
found among its supporters. The zeal of the advocate seems, 
for the moment, to have made Mr. Webb do injustice to the 
Report and to the Bill. In any case, those of us who regard 
Socialism as an impracticable and ruinous experiment will do 
well to recognise the features of this measure and do our 
atmost to oppose it.—I am, Sir, &ec., T. Mackay. 





THE CONSTITUTIONAL FREE-TRADE 
ASSOCIATION. 
[To rue Epitor or THe “Spectator.” } 

S1r,—The editorial note appearing immediately beneath Lord 
Cromer’s letter in last week’s Spectator cannot, having regard 
to the part you have in the past played in upholding the cause 
of Free-trade, be lightly passed by. I, however, as a member 
of the late Unionist Free-Trade Club, hesitate to join the 
Constitutional Free-Trade Association for, amongst others, 
the following reasons. The Unionist Free-Trade Club was 
formed to support Free-trade and oppose Protection, but from 
the time when Lord Cromer addressed the last annual meeting 
until the holding of a meeting shortly before the last General 
Election, the members of the Club were neither called together 
for any meeting (as they by the rules of the Club should have 
been) nor were they furnished with any sort of guidance 
concerning the course they should adopt. At the meeting 
just referred to they were advised to please themselves, to 
practically “stand by,” and were told the Club could do 
nothing. I, of course, do not know what the committee of 
the Club was doing meanwhile, or had done, but as a member 
of the Club I knew nothing except that the masterly inactivity 
or impotence of the Club was a source of amusement to Pro- 
tectionists, and of anxiety to those who desired that some 
evidence should be forthcoming to prove that the Club was in 
earnest, and really existed to carry out the objects for which 
it was formed. 

The “Constitutional Free-Trade Association” appears to 
be the outcome of a fear of Socialism and an ill-defined 





. esc st 
conception as to “ the composition and functions of a Sec 


Chamber,” to use Lord Cromer’s words in his letter, 
trade certainly is stated to be one of the objects of thi 
Association, but in terms so carefully qualified as to deter 
any one who is anxious to carry out the ideas for which the 
Unionist Free-Trade Club was formed from joining the new 
Association, the prospects of success of which appear to be 
far less than those of the old Club, which has been 99 
unfortunately and unnecessarily sacrificed in the interest of 
the party whose chief object is to introduce Protection, 
—I am, Sir, &e., S. Gisstne Sxettox, 

Devonshire Club, St. James's, S.W. 

[The speeches made by Lord Cromer, Mr. Arthur Elliot, 
and others at the final meeting of the Unionist Free-Trade 
Club showed that the Club did not and could not take any 
action as a Club at the last Election because the two sections 
into which it bad come to be divided could not agree as to 
the best method of serving the joint objects for which the 
Club was originally called into existence,—the maintenance of 
the Union and of Free-trade—Ep. Specta‘ov. | 


Free. 





GUARD YOUR DEMOCRACY! 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Sprcraror.”’} 

Srr,—Let it be noted that what is called, and is in form, 
democratic government is apt to be in fact a government of 
the leaders of two organised factions, always contending for 
power by means far from truly democratic ; while the people 
at large, who are supposed to be enjoying self-government, look 
on in apathy. I have before me a discussion about the re. 
organisation of one of the two factions for the fight which 
denotes the merest ‘struggle for place, the people meantime 
enjoying the sport. One of the two factions the other day 
carried a plainly unconstitutional measure for its own rein- 
forcement by increasing the Sessional indemnities of both 
Houses, creating pensions, and voting a salary to the Leader 
of the Opposition. The era of democracy has undoubtedly 
come. But let not the era of political circumspection and 
foresight depart. Let us study the real action of popular 
government without any Council of Revision in the communi. 
ties in which it prevails.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Toronto. GOLDWIN SITs, 





FREE PRESS” ON RADICAL 


TACTICS. 

[To Tee Epiror or rur “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—Surprise has been expressed in various quarters, 
including, if I am not mistaken, your own columns, that at 
the recent Election Scotland, by supporting the revolutionary 
policy of the Government, belied her character for moderation, 
Signs, however, are not wanting of a return to saner ways of 
thought, and amongst these I would reckon the attitude of 
so staunchly Liberal a paperas the Aberdeen Free Press. This 
journal, be it noted, is a strong supporter of the Budget, and 
an uncompromising opponent of the claims of the Lords to 
an unlimited veto. But no Unionist paper has condemned 
the tactics of the Government in dealing with the Constitu- 
tional crisis with greater force or severity. In support of this 
statement I quote from the first leading article of the issue of 
Monday, April 11th :— 

“A section of the party, lacking the courage to avow themselves 
in favour of a single Chamber, but evidently of this mind in 
secret, have set their faces against any reform of the Upper 
House or any inclusion of the subject in the Government pro 
gramme. They have an ally in Mr. Redmond, whose object is 
frankly to establish single-Chamber government, so that he may 
be able to rush Home-rule through Parliament with the aid of the 
first casual majority he can obtain. The policy of this section 
seems to be to subordinate everything to the tactics of the Parlia- 
mentary game. Their supreme object is apparently to conciliate 
the Nationalists and keep the coalition together, regardless 
altogether of opinion in the country outside and of the direction 
in which it is shaping. Short-sightedness could scarcely go 
further. From the outset this noisy section of Radicals has shut 
its eyes to the plain facts of the situation. First they were 
responsible for the postponement of the Budget out of some crazy 
idea that in this way they could concuss and terrorise the House 
of Lords. Mr. Redmond supported them in this, and they talked 
loudly about the Irish democracy going hand in hand with the 
British democracy. Now it is being discovered that Mr. 
Redmond’s motives are very different. He insists on the holding 
up of the Budget, simply in order that he may keep the whip- 
hand over the Government. He is not going to allow the Budget 
to pass unless Mr. Asquith does as he bids him, So much for 
Irish devotion to British democracy. The Budget, which should 
have been passed at the very first moment, has been hung up and 
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; re pawn in the Irish game, and the result has 
imperil tT aT dishearton the Liberal Party. This is what the 
been vals have done by their tactics. Another blunder for which 
Radi ‘ble is that of the guarantees. They read into 
they wequith’s speech at the Albert Hall a meaning that was not 
Mr. mr after the Election they attempted to pin him down to 
nh ® of action which the result of the Election had rendered 
a course Sipossiblo, even if it had ever been contemplated. This 
pes fw project of going to the King and oe 
~o any one knew what the guarantees were needed for or 
before ancy would be needed at all, has been allowed to 
—_ and confuse the issue, and it is only now that it is 
seeping to dawn upon the Radicals that the Government has no 
gimnagority as to justify any such action, and that another 
oy tion will be necessary before there can be any idea of present- 
ae ltimatums to the Crown. To these egregious blunders in the 
ng f the Budget and the chatter about guarantees, it is 


holding up © . , 
sed to add the one-legged licy of veto without 
“4 Phe Liberal Party having stultified itself by its failure to 


reform, Budget, and having made itself foolish by threats of 


3 which it cannot carry out, is now being invited by 
"tonya tacticians to go into battle on vehe sina, and to 
abandon the whole great field of reform to the other side. The 
policy is unsound politically and unsound from an electioneering 
point of view. It lays the party open to the charge of seeking to 
establish single-Chamber rule, and it commits them to the paradox 
of denouncing the House of Lords as an anachronism and an 
abuse, and yet retaining this self-same House for the purpose of a 
suspensory veto. Surely if the House of Lords is unfit for one 
purpose, it is unfit for the other. If there be any virtue in 
the suspensory veto—and we are told that there is—then this 
power of delaying Bills for two years and haggling over them 
and threshing them into better shape, should be exercised by a 
reliable and reputable body, and not by a Second Chamber so 
partisan and contemptible in every way as the House of Lords is 
said to be. Unless, therefore, the Liberal Party make reform a 
part of their policy, they must be prepared to confess that the 
suspensory veto is a sham, and that there will really be nothing 
whatever for the House of Lords to do, so that it is useless and 
superfluous to reform it. This is what will be said in the country, 
and the Radicals will have no answer to it.” 


—I am, Sir, Xc., G. 





THE POWER CF THE PURSE. 
[To rue Eprror or tas “ Srectator.”’] 
Smr,—I read the Spectator forty years ago, and read it now. 
I have been trying to follow your argument in the article, 
“The Power of the Purse,” in the last issue. You say :-—‘If 
the Lords altered or amended a tax, the tax would cease to be 
the House of Commons’ tax. It would become a different tax, 
and therefore the Lords would be taxing the people.” I 
agree; but will you point out in one of your footnotes 
iflam wrong in further saying:—‘“If the Lords rejected a 
tax, any substituted tax would be a different tax; it would 
cease to be the House of Commons’ tax, and therefore the 
Lords would be taxing the people ” >—I am, Sir, &c., 
COMMONER. 

[The substituted tax would be a different tax, but it would 
still be a House of Commons’ tax, for it would be initiated 
there. It could not cease to be a House of Commons’ tax 
because the Lords had rejected some other and different tax. 
The Lords cannot be held to be taxing the people by not 
taxing them. Of course if the Lords substituted another tax, 
this would not be so; but no one claims this right for them. 
If the old Budget is not passed, but a new one substituted, 
the new taxes will | > Commons’ taxes.—Eb. Spectator. ]} 





MR. LEVER. 
[To rae Epriror or tras “Sprcraror.”’} 
Sm,—In the Spectator of March 12th a “Unionist Free- 
Trader” sneers at one of the Liberal Members in the last 
Parliament as a successful soap-boiler. This must refer to 
Mr. Lever. Mr. Lever has led the way in showing that a 
manufacturing village can be both healthy and beautiful. 
Nothing can be more delightful than the contrast between 
Port Sunlight and the ordinary factory towns and villages. 
He has endowed the School of Civic Design in the University 
of Liverpool with £800 a year, besides conferring the same 
benefit upon the Tropical School of Medicine. To him Liver- 
pool owes the preservation of the Bluecoat School, a fine 
eighteenth-century building which had been doomed to 
destruction. If Conservative politicians were conservative of 
inherited beauty, it would be hard instead of easy to differ 
from their politics. I hope, Sir, that you will agree with me 
m thinking that any political party might be proud of 
counting Mr. Lever among its members.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Coed Efa, near Wrezham. F. A. Sturas. 


[We agree that Mr. Lever has done excellent public work, 





and deserves all possible credit therefor. His contribution to 
the better housing of the working classes is of the highest 
value. We by no means adopt the sneer to which he alludes 
if the sneer was meant for Mr. Lever, but upon that point 
we have no knowledge.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE COMPOSITION OF THE LONDON COUNTY 

COUNCIL. 

(To ras Epiron or tas “Srecraron.”’] 

Sizr,—Now that the London County Council is complete in 
all its parts, and the feeling associated with the election of 
Councillors and of Aldermen has partly passed away, I beg 
leave to direct attention to the way in which the composition 
of the Council has been determined. 

In the first place, the result of the election of Councillors 
failed to afford a true index of the wishes of the electors. 
The Municipal Reformers, who polled fifty-five per cent. of 
the votes, and should have had a majority of twelve on the 
Council, only succeed in obtaining a majority of two. Nor 
was this anomalous result wholly due to the faulty distribu- 
tion of seats, for in 1907 the Municipal Reformers polled the 
same proportion of the votes, but obtained a majority of 
forty-one on the Council. These results are sufficient to show 
how full of chance and of uncertainty is the present method 
of electing members of the Council. In the second place, a 
bare majority of two gave the Municipal Reformers entire 
control in the selection of Aldermen, and, further, the com- 
position of Committees was entirely dependent upon the 
goodwill of this narrow majority. 

Most recent experience in South Africa has shown us the 
way of avoiding the errors and anomalies which are patent 
here. The election of Members of the South African Senate 
by the Members of the existing Parliaments of the various 
Colonies is very much like the election of Aldermen, but as 
the Constitution has provided for the use of a system of 
proportional election, minorities secure, not as a favour but 
as a right, their due proportion of Senators. Thus in Natal 
the Dutch minority has secured a representative, and the 
British minorities in the other Colonies are equally assured 
of proportionate representation in the new Senate. 

The question of improving the method of electing Councillors 
may be conveniently associated with the often-repeated sug- 
gestion that an increase is required in the membership of the 
Council. Ifa third member were added to each constituency, 
a system of proportional representation could be adopted in 
the election of Councillors, and it could be applied with 
better results if contiguous boroughs were united so as to 
return six members. The reforms thus indicated would 
provide a just representation of the opinion of the citizens, 
and in neither case shall we be venturing upon unknown 
ground. The municipal elections in Johannesburg and 
Pretoria—the results of which were conspicuously fair to 
all parties—have already shown with what ease and success 
a proportional system can be used by a popular electorate. 
May I, in conclusion, recall that a Motion declaring that it 
was expedient to test the proportional system in municipal 
elections was submitted to the House of Commons on the 
30th ult., and agreed to without a division after receiving 
cordial support from both sides of the House P—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun H. Humpareys, 
Hon. Secretary. 
The Proportional Representation Society, 
179 St. Stephen’s House, 8.W. 





FRIENDLY ASSURANCES. 

[To rue Eprrom or tas “Srecrator."’] 
S1r,—Will you permit one of your American readers to offer 
a few suggestions in reply to the letter of “R. H.” in your 
issue of March 19th under the heading “Friendly Assur- 
ances—the German Menace”? I suppose that we are all 
agreed that “Germany is a growing Power which naturally 
desires a development in oversea possessions”; but whether 
or not her present circumscribed position in Europ? is 
“ impossible and intolerable” I may suggest is for the Germans 
themselves to determine. This country has adopted the Monroe 
doctrine as the first article in its political creed for much the 
same reason that your people insist upon the maintenance 
of the two-Power standard—as an absolute guarantee 
against unnecessary European entanglement. We have 
adopted a policy of non-interference in the affairs of Europe, 
and have in this doctrine publicly expressed our determination 
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to keep Europe from troubling us. We believe that our South 
American neighbours are reasonably well satisfied with their 
lot, and as far as we are concerned we see nothing to be 
gained by the substitution of any European people for even 
the least desirable of our present neighbours. Within the 
past few years we have interested ourselves particularly in 
the development of our commercial relations with the 
South American Republics, and in view of this fact 
is it reasonable to expect us to welcome the sharpest 
trade competitor in Europe to this hemisphere? Does 
your correspondent expect, Sir, that Germany, once having 
possessions in South America, would find her ocean-borne 
trade any less of an excuse for the great Fleet which 
she now urges with such complacency? If her position at 
present demands a Navy which challenges your most earnest 
attention, what must it be in the event of her establishing 
South American colonies? It is there that a menace to the 
English-speaking people lies, and I believe that the Monroe 
doctrine, far from having outlived its usefulness, has never 
been of more paramount importance to us than it is to-day. 
We have a growing people at our back now who surely 
demand some attention, and if Germany were once to come 
beside us, who knows but after a time she would come to 
consider us as rich a prize as France proved to be forty 
years agoP 

So far as that to which every nation is by right and 
fairness entitled, who gave us any of the territory in 
which we enjoy an opportunity for the expansion of our 
people? Your ancestors and ours won it by conquest or 
bought it with their treasure and defended it with their 
blood. We want no more and we have proved it to the world, 
but we are equally determined to keep and to safeguard what 
we have. This nation is satisfied with the status quo, and so far 
as this hemisphere is concerned I believe that we are prepared 
to go to some pains to maintain it. The rest of the world is 
beyond our province, and if any people are dissatisfied at 
home we fail to see our responsibility in their own affair, 
much as we may regret their misfortune. If an American 
may be permitted to suggest it, is it not anew thing to hear 
these complaints of so many millions for the Fleet, these 
speculations on the Nemesis of nations? The Empire did not 
spring from discussions of that sort; it was built on a policy, 
and no part of that policy, Sir, consisted in buying the peace 
with one’s chief rival by a compromise with one’s principles 
and in the fatile hope that the bargain would hold—TI am, 
Sir, &e., Wiuniam J, Hurcuinson. 

100 Broadway, New York. 





THE EMPLOYMENT OF EDUCATED 
WOMEN. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “Srecrator.” | 

Sir,—The question of the employment of women of the 
educated classes who are obliged to earn their livelihood is 
becoming year by year a more urgent matter. The numerical 
preponderance of women over men in this country is chiefly 
marked in the upper strata of society, and the problem 
becomes more difficult the higher the education and the social 
status. Ona visit to this country nothing so impresses the 
thinking Canadian, Australian, or South African, who is 
accustomed to a system where women are in a minority, 
as the excess of women of his own class, many of whom have 
before them little chance of a useful and attractive career. 
The young man of the educated classes goes abroad to make 
his way in the world, but his sister, however capable, has no 
such outlook. She is compelled too often to linger at home 
till her youth is past, with no better prospect than a future 
of aimless and dreary spinsterhood, or to swell the ranks of 
some of the badly paid and overcrowded professions open at 
present to women in this country. 

In this, as in other matters, we may well look to the 
Colonies for a solution. We can give what they lack; they 
can hold out what we need. Much has been done in recent 
years by organisations such as the British Women’s Emigra- 
tion Association and the South African Colonisation Society 
to find suitable openings for domestic servants, and to a small 
extent for nurses, teachers, and professional women. The 
Central Bureau for the Employment of Women is endeavour- 
ing to deal with the question of female employment within 
these islands, but for the ordinary educated woman who may 
be desirous of, and at the same time admirably fitted for, a 








Colonial career, little has been done. A : 
Colonies there are openings which might wal es 
The educated gentlewoman, accustomed to country lif lied, 
a knowledge of practical affairs and with a little ot 
might find an opportunity in some one of the many — 
ments of intensive agriculture. In the towns there are — 
of employment similar to those existing here, but belie 
and infinitely less overstocked. In nursing, in teachin “ 
clerical work, and in a score of other activities the Coke = 
report that there is a need of women’s assistance, [f = 
portion of our surplus female population, trained and edentnt 
in accordance with the best English traditions, conld fing 
career overseas within the Empire, it would not merely ae 
much to improve the position at home, but it would ne ng 
the oversea nations with a type of Colonist which in a nen 
country is obviously of the highest value. 

Existing organisations provide the machinery of emigra. 
tion, but it seems to us that the crying need is for a proper 
Intelligence Department which shall estimate the demands of 
the Colonies and bring it into relation with the supply which 
we believe to exist, which will keep an eye on all suitable over. 
sea openings for women and endeavour to find for them the 
proper occupants. It is important that women, more thay 
other Colonists, should only leave this country for assured 
and suitable work. 

For this purpose the Committee of Colonial Intelligencs 
for Educated Women has been formed, and we appeal for 
funds to carry out the work. It is proposed to establish in 
each Colony an agency which will investigate local needs and 
at the same time awaken British women to the opportunities 
which may await them overseas. Contributions should be 
sent to Messrs. Coutts’ Bank, 440 Strand, W.C., to the account 
of the Committee of Colonial Intelligence for Educated 
Women.—We are, Sir, &c., 

HELENA, 
President of the South African Colonisation Society, 
ALicE BEcTIVE, 
President of the Central Bureau for the Employment of Women, 
Louisa KNIGHTLEY, 
President of the British Women’s Emigration Association, 
CAROLINE GROSVENOR, 


Chairman of the Committee of Colonial Intelligence for Educated 
Women. 





THE WOMEN’S CHARTER. 
[To tue Epiron or tHe “ Spgsctator.”’] 
Srr,—I wish that I could endorse “ Herefordshire’s” account 
of the moral condition of Herefordshire. I hope that in some 
towns and villages immorality may be less common than in 
this part (South Herefordshire), where, I grieve to say, we find 
it is regarded with a very lenient eye. I fear I shall not 
exaggerate if I say that the majority of married women of the 
labouring classes have had a child before they married, o 
within a very short time after marriage, and public opinion 
does not condemn them. I have spoken with many of my 
brother-clergy, and their testimony confirms my experience 
that unchastity is appallingly common in this part of the 
county, and from what I hear of other districts I fear things 
are no better.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A HEREFORDSHIRE CLERGYMA™. 
[To Tue Epiror or rue “ Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—Your courteous correspondent “ Herefordshire ” 
(Spectator, April 9th) is perfectly right in thinking my 
observation of the sin of unchastity is limited to the 
Midlands; but it is not confined to the manufacturing 
towns. My remarks apply equally to the villages. I live m 
one which has the most evil notoriety for this particular 
fault, and my friends living near in surrounding villages are 
aghast at the spreading of the evil. My experience coversé 
very large area indeed, and it is a sad fact that loving, earnest 
pleading for better things bears no fruit in checking this si 
We are in a stream of free living in the worst sense of the 
words, begotten of an absence of personal religion and rever- 
ence, and Socialistic teaching. It is a matter for thankfulnes 
that in more southern counties the record is brighter a 
better.—I am, Sir, &c., A Woman wuHo Kyows. 


[To rae Eprror or Tas “ Srecrator.”’] ; 
Srr,—I have been reading the article on Lady MeLaren$ 
“The Women’s Charter” in the Spectator of March 26th 
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Never in a fairly long life have I read any article written in 
a more bitter spirit. Never have I seen a more determined 
effort to make white black. Does the writer call himself a 
ntleman? With regard to the murder of her illegitimate 
child while in an indescribable state of mind, Lady McLaren’s 
suggestions are those of a Christian woman who has every 
sympathy for the poor victims of immoral men, and to argue 
that she is condoning the crime of infanticide because the 
r girl does to her own child what would be a very different 
thing if done to the child of another is, to say the least, only 
worthy of him who wrote such words.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. J. L. 





{To Tue Eprror or tae “Spxctator.”’) 

Srr,—Lady McLaren in your last issue terms the capital 
sentence passed upon young women who have murdered their 
illegitimate infants an “ offensive farce ” because the sentence 
is seldom, if ever, carried out. I submit that there is nothing 
farcical, but something profoundly important, in impressing 
upon all whom it may concern the fact, hitherto undisputed, 
that such killing 7s murder. That the Royal prerogative of 
mercy should be extended, to whatever extent, in this or other 
cases is no infringement of this law. On the contrary, the 
exercise of this very prerogative assumes the fact of infanticide 
being murder under the law of England. 

It is well known that to the rougher classes the law of the 
land is the all-sufficient measure of right and wrong. That 
this is but a very imperfect standard of man and woman’s 
moral obligations is undeniable. But it is vastly better than 
no standard at all. Should Lady McLaren have her way, 
these ignorant people would inevitably draw the conclusion 
that the killing of illegitimate babes is no murder. And then 
beaven have pity upon the helpless little ones!—I am, Sir, &c., 

L. C. F. C. 

PS.—Lady McLaren speaks as if nothing was done for 
these unhappy young mothers ; as if nothing was before them 
but misery and ruin. Has she never heard of Houses of 
Mercy ? 

[This correspondence must now cease.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





MRS. FORD AND CHARLES AUSTIN. 

[To tHe Eprror or tae “ Sprectator.”] 
Sir,—It was from the letter in your issue of March 19th that 
I first heard that my kind friend, Mrs. Ford of Pencarrow, 
had died at the venerable age of ninety-three. I was not 
surprised to learn that she had been a diligent and, so to say, 
pencil-in-hand student of the Spectator. Charles Austin— 
that great advocate who is now remembered only as the 
initiator of Macaulay into Liberalism—had told me that in 
her youth she was an esprit fort; but she herself stated that 
she afterwards became an enlightened Anglican, or, as she 
expressed it, a follower of Arthur Stanley. She was the 
widow of the Ford who wrote the once famous handbook to 
Spain. Also she was the sister of Sir William Molesworth 
who edited Hobbes, and was ranked by my father among 
“the infidels of the House of Commons, who are actually in 
favour of opening places of entertainment on the Sabbath 
day,” and who—* Would you believe it ?”—were supported 
in that un-Evangelical proposal by my saintly uncle Lord 
Mount Temple (Cowper-Temple). It was natural that (to adapt 
Shakespeare), “ being so brothered and so husbanded,” she was 
a mine of intellectual gossip. A clever lady once spoke of 
her to me as a “fashionometer.” But this unkind criticism 
did not do her justice, and might perhaps be turned into a 
compliment. 

Greg once maintained the paradox that not one man in a 
thousand can afford to keep a conscience; and Jowett in his 
essay on casuistry gave the advice: “Do as others do in a 
Christian country.” Stripped of exaggeration, such warnings 
mean that if we rise too much above the moral traditions of 
our day, there is a risk of our losing some of that precious 
teaching of experience which those traditions hold in solution. 
The conventional groove in which most good men, and nearly 
all good women, are toiling, if it bars the way to originality, 
8a safeguard against unwholesome eccentricity. And thus, 
if Mrs. Ford’s friends must acknowledge that originality was 
not her forte, they may insist that its shadow, eccentricity, 
was not her foible. Also, if she took her tone from the 
society in which she moved, that society, I repeat, was the 








wisest and the best. Indeed, a lady who knew her well was 
clearly recalling a playful mot of hers when she wrote to me: 
“Mrs. Ford was fond of lions, as Sir Roderick Murchison 
used to ‘roar’ at her parties.” So that on the whole she was 
not so much a fashionometer as what may be termed a 
philosophometer. An illustration may make my meaning 
clear. When in 1875 I was writing my reminiscences 
of Charles Austin (since reprinted in “Safe Studies”) 
I obtained some interesting facts about him from Mrs. 
Ford; and her information was all the more valuable 
because it was indirectly confirmed by Lord Belper, Lord 
Houghton, and Mill. I once asked Charles Austin why, 
having written articles for the Westminster Review, he had 
not republished them. “I have not,” he answered with a 
smile, “ that intense love for my literary offspring that you 
have for yours.” This answer did not seem quite serious, and 
I atterwards asked Mrs. Ford what she made of it. “He did 
not give you his real reason,” she replied (in effect). “ We all 
know how great he was at the Parliamentary Bar, and 1 
know how unrivalled he was as a converser in his prime; but 
as soon as ever he took up his pen all his vigour went out of 
him.” I have no doubt that the facts were as she gave them, 
but they are curious. He was anything but a coward. 
Accustomed to large audiences, he knew that his speeches 
would appear in print. How was it, then, that the fact of 
writing for publication had on him intellectually an effect so 
sudden and devitalising as somehow to recall the effect which 
the burning of Atalanta’s brand had physically on Meleager ? 
My only reply is to refer my readers to the account of Fox's 
deficiency as an author given by Macaulay when marking the 
contrast between him and Sir James Mackintosh. But his 
explanation hardly clears away the difficulty. It is easy to 
guess how Mackintosh, though so great as an author, may 
have failed as an orator; but it is hard to understand how it 
came about that such orators as Fox, Austin, and, let me add, 
Gladstone were so far less successful as authors. 


It was at a Brighton hotel in 1869 that I saw most of Mrs. 
Ford. She had a horror of English tables d’héte; but she was 
taking care of her mother and, with filial devotion, submitted 
to the infliction of those gregarious gatherings for which the 
old lady had a liking extraordinary in one who had been born 
and bred in the conventional epoch. Being extremely deaf 
and a little matriarchal (mente labante), Lady Molesworth 
gave me some discomfort, and must have given her daughter 
much more, by asking me at the public table in a loud voice 
whether I was acquainted with this or that Duchess or other 
great personage. An incident reported to me on one such 
occasion may amuse your readers, and I will therefore (to 
paraphrase Homer) “voluntarily, yet not willingly,” quote 
it, with an anecdotical appendage, from “Old and Odd 
Memories ” :— 

“One of the most singular of my links with the past is Lady 
Molesworth (the mother of the politician), whom I met at 
Brighton in 1869, and who was then hard upon ninety. She told 
me that she had gone into a shop adjoining the Pavilion, and had 
astonished the shopman by saying: ‘This used to be part of the 
Pavilion. The last time I was here was seventy years ago, when 
I came to a ball given by the Prince Regent.’ The garrulous old 
lady’s experience reminds me of an odd incident connected with 
the same place. My wife’s grandmother, Lady Ely, who was lady- 
in-waiting to Queen Adelaide, was in attendance at Brighton when 
a Court ball was given at the Pavilion. As the accommodation 
was indifferent, she asked some of her friends to leave their cloaks 
in her bedroom. When, at the end of the ball, the ladies returned 
to claim their possessions, they were startled by a loud snore 
coming from behind the curtains of the four-poster. The fact was 
that the aged and infirm Lord Ely, never dreaming that his 


privacy would be invaded, had gone to rest betimes.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., LioneL A. TOLLEMACHE. 


Moatfield, Boscombe. 





EMINENT WELSHMEN IN MODERN TIMES AND 
THEIR REWARD. 


[To tae Eprror or tas “ Srecrator,”’] 
Srr,—There are lesser prizes for men who dance to the 
Radical tune in Wales than those which you specify in the 
Spectator of April 2nd. Ninety-seven per cent. of the Head- 
Masterships of intermediate schools in the Principality are 
held by Nonconformists who owe their appointments to the 
sectarian partiality of the Governing Boards. The teaching 
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staffs of our University Colleges, too, are composed mainly 
of those who are not Churchmen. It is common knowledge 
here that it is useless for Churchmen to apply for the higher 
educational appointments in Wales. I know an M.A. of 
London (first-class honours in classics) and M.A. Oxford (first- 
elass in Mods. and second-class in Lit. Hum.) who has also 
edited a Greek classic, a man of fine character and scholastic 
training, who to-day holds the subordinate position of second 
master in a small intermediate school on account of the fact, 
and no other, that he is not a Nonconformist, but a Church- 
man. Dissent in Wales is practically identical with Radicalism. 
—I am, Sir, &e., ANELLYDD. 





THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
[To rue Epiror or tue “ Specraror.’’} 
Sir,—A letter received by me this morning conveys, I think, 
an instructive lesson. One of our lads recently enlisted in 
the (‘Permanent ”) Artillery of one of the Dominions, and 
has been “ dismissed drill” in less than a month,—the normal 
duration of the recruit’s course of instruction being six months. 
My point is that the lessons learned in six months at Hounslow 
do not appear to have been forgotten during an interval of 
nearly three and a half years. Yet our course has been con- 
demned as “cramming ”!—I am, Sir, &e., 
A. W. A. Potxoce, Lieut.-Col. 
Wingfield, Godalming. 





PROFESSOR FIRTH AND DR. GARDINER. 
{To rue Epiror or tHe “ Specraror,.’’] 

Sir,— With reference to your remarks in the review in last week’s 
Spectator of Professor Firth’s “The Last Years of the Pro- 
tectorate” as to the work bringing “to a close the long ‘ History 
of England from the Accession of James I.,’” by Samuel Rawson 
Gardiner, and also later on with reference to your hope that 
“Professor Firth should continue Gardiner’s task until it reaches 
its natural ending in the Restoration,” we write to say that in the 
preface to his work Professor Firth says that he “hopes to 
continue the narrative down to the restoration of Charles IT.” 
This was apparently overlooked by your reviewer.—We are, Sir, 
&c., LoneMANS, GREEN, AND Co, 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and imporlance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 





THE SONG OF THE TINKER. 
I Am the man of pot and pan, 
I am a lad of mettle ; 
My tent I pitch by the wayside ditch 
To mend your can and kettle; 
While town-bred folk bear a year-long yoke 
Among their feeble fellows, 
I clink and clank on the hedgerow bank, 
And blow my snoring bellows. 


I loved a lass with hair like brass, 
And eyes like a brazier glowing ; 

But the female crew, what they will do, 
I swear is past all knowing! 

She flung her cap at a ploughman chap, 
And a fool I needs must think her, 

Who left for an oaf the mug and loaf, 
And the snug little tent of a tinker. 


But, clank and clang, let women go hang, 
And who shall care a farden P 

With the solder strong of a laugh and a song 
My mind I'll heal and harden. 

My ways I'll wend, and the pots I'll mend 
For gaffer and for gammer, 

And drive my cart with a careless heart, 
And sit by the road and hammer ! 


May Byron. 





ee 


ART, 


—_— ~—— 
THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY. 

Many of the members of the International Society seem to 
hope that, whatever else happens, their pictures will be ¢0 
sidered by their friends to be like Baron Otto von Ottrings)’, 
caravan journey, “all that is most modern.” To attain the 
desired end no sacrifice is too great. One of the ways e 
achieving the result, strangely enough, seems to be the copy- 
ing of each other’s style. The amount of imitative work a 
be seen here is very large. Some one does something supposed 
to be new, and at once there are half-a-dozen imitators, At 
the same time there are throw-backs to the past. Just now a 
primitive style is much affected. Sometimes we find a mere 
copy, such as Mr. Edgar Davies’s study in the manner of 
Rossetti (No. 249) with all the beauty left out, or Mr. Charles 
Shannon’s laborious echo of Watts in The Vintage (No, 197), 
Then there are painters who in trying to startle merely 
succeed in being ugly in the most tiresome and uneventfal 
manner. This is all that Mr. 8. J. Peploe attains in his three 
works (Nos. 287, 288, 289), no doubt intended to be most 
original. The attempt to be new, to say something that will 
puzzle and arrest, for the sake of being unlike other people, 
generally defeats its end. To shout commonplaces in the 
most horrific tones is only to emphasise their banality. 

Another noticeable thing about these extremely modern 
works is how very seldom their painters are interested by 
questions of form. Effects of light and colour seem to be all 
that they care about. The great structural questions which 
have always interested the masters make no appeal to the 
ultra-modern, Consequently their pictures produce the effect 
of fragments, of no more lasting interest than instantaneons 
photographs, They are like the materials out of which 
pictures might be made. What a relief it is to turn from 
such work to the drawings and studies by the late Mr. Swan. 
Here we feel at once the presence of a master. Nowhere was 
the great power of this artist better seen than in his drawings, 
so remarkable for knowledge, sincerity, and vigour. Besides 
these qualities, Mr. Swan possessed the real sense of beauty, 
as may be seen from such works as Nos. 58, 64, 65, 67, 97. 
The study of a girl’s head (No. 66) contains modelling about 
the nose and mouth of exquisite beauty. It is Florentine in its 
subtlety, strength, and completeness. To praise Mr. Swan's 
animal drawings is superfluous, as they are so well known; 
and several of these spirited and accurate pieces of observation 
are to be found here. The pleasure derived from so many 
beautiful things makes the regret all the greater for the loss 
sustained by art owing to the death of the artist. 

Mr. Orpen’s portrait-study (No. 124) is a work which 
fascinates and repels, but of its power there is no doubt. The 
picture represents a looking-glass over a mantelpiece in which 
the figure is reflected, this accounting for the strangeness of 
the perspective. In this way the legs become foreshortened 
and diminished, unexpectedly helping the characterisation of 
the figure. The colour-harmony which the coat makes with 
the green of the venetian blind and the white of the sky is 
decoratively very beautiful. It is difficult, however, to feel 
quite so sure of the success of the accessories showing round 
the frame of the looking-glass, though there is no question of 
the cleverness of the way in which they are painted. Miss 
Clare Atwood exhibits two pictures, both of which show dis- 
tinct qualities of colour, light, and composition. A Grey 
Day in the Market (No. 270) is beautiful not only for its 
mother-of-pearl reflections, but also for its feeling of the 
spaciousness of the inside of a great building. Rehearsal 
(No. 278) is a satisfying harmony of a dim and deep-coloured 
theatre lighted only from the orchestra. The effect both 
upon the colour-harmony, and upon the composition of the 
ascending line of blue light coming from behind the curtain, 
is remarkably skilful. In both these works we welcome the 
feeling of a fine painter. 

It is impossible not to be attracted by the brilliant virtuosity 
of Les Foins (No. 253), by M. Lucien Simon. It is also 
interesting to speculate on the elaborate means ‘used to 
produce this apparently hasty sketch of the bustle of a farm- 
yard during haymaking. The colour of the whole thing 8 
delightful, and the figures are full of life in their studied un 
studiedness. But the appearance of accident cannot disguise, 
even by the use of different cap-strings, the fact that the 
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game model was posed for each of the peasant women. In 
art realism and convention are the same things, instruments 
for attaining an end, and it matters not which is used provided 
the end—beauty—is reached. 

MR. RICH’S EXHIBITION AT THE ALPINE CLUB. 

To pass from a highly diversified Exhibition like that of the 
International Society to a room full of quiet water-colours by 
one man is to experience a feeling of calm and repose. Mr. Rich 
has chosen to work within strictly limited lines; but what he 
does; he does with ease, dignity, and charm. He is above all 
things a sketcher of quiet English country, and he has the 
secret of it after the manner of the early water-colour 
painters. Here there is only space to direct attention to the 
fine colour of The Downs, near Lewes (No. 12), the delicate 
Knowle House (No. 38), and the finely composed and 
harmoniously coloured Shrewsbury (No. 48). H. 8. 








BOOKS. 
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MILTON.* 
Mitton’s place is for ever “ amongst the enthron’d Gods on 
sainted seats,” but he sits a little apart from them, a 
Prometheus among the immortals. The gods in whose com- 
pany he is, divinities of tranquil and benignant brows, have 
been fashioned out of some more ethereal substance, purged 
of all grosser elements; but the scarred, earth-born Titan, by 
that very contact with human soilure, labour, and pain, which 
to them is contamination, and which has left its shadow upon 
his face, as the shadow that veils the faces of the Chthonian 
deities, has come gradually into the possession of a deeper, 
more perfect wisdom than their own; and things hidden, even 
from Zeus himself, have been revealed to him by the voices of 
deep-murmuring earth and by the slow unfolding of the starry 
skies as he lay riveted among the snows of Caucasus. So the 
genius of Milton seems to have been fashioned in the rude 
shock and conflict of his age. It is a genius that is full of 
rebellion and angry shadow and lurid flame. There is little 
peace init. It never attains to the final comprehension of 
“L’amor che muove il Sole e l'altre stelle.” Its most striking 
characteristic, quite apart of course from the perfection of 
the technique and an unrivalled delicacy of ear, is the sense 
for the gigantic, Satan’s bulk, and for multitude, as at the 
uplifting of the infernal banner. Dryden complained that 
he saw Nature through books, which is largely true, and, 
judging by the number of classical and mediaeval parallels 
and allusions already traced, true not only of his vision 
of Nature. His cosmogony is mediaeval, though he wavers 
between the geocentric and the heliocentric theories; in 
spite of his nonconformity, by which we do not mean the 
usual ineptitude as to his Puritanism, his theory of religion 
is overlaid with the crude and puerile sophistries of the 
schoolmen ; scarcely a page of his great poem is free from 
this taint of mediaevalism, from which the sudden blossoming 
of humanism had saved the earlier Elizabethans, and yet the 
poem is of all English poems the most classical. It is the 
expression of a single personality, in every phase of his 
experience, at every point in his development. Shakespeare 
hides himself from us, flowing, like Proteus in the fable, from 
shape to shape under our hands. Milton reveals himself in 
every line, insisting upen his blindness, his sacred character as 
vates, with an almost intolerable pride comparing himself to 
“ Blind Thamyris and blind Maeonides, 
And Tiresias and Phineus prophets old.” 

He makes Adam in his own likeness. The magnificent utter- 
ance of the rebellious archangels is fhat of Cromwell's Latin 
secretary, and their harsh, grating sarcasm has been borrowed 
from the armoury of the political pamphleteer. Shakespeare 
rays out light. Milton focusses it down to one point of fierce 
heat. Shakespeare’s method is largely subjective and spiritual. 
Milton is objective, actual, vivid. He realises everything by 
forcing it upon our senses. Hell becomes visible to us, 
audible, From the background of multitude and infinity, of 
darkness and confusion, relieved only by the flakes of red gold 
and the blue glitter of steel gleaming in the murk and glare, 
his chief personages detach themselves easily, and stand out, 
sharply cut and bold, as he had realised them against the 
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background of his own physical darkness. There is seldom 
any softness. Too rare are beautiful lines like— 
“ When I approach 

Her loveliness, so absolute she seems 

And in herself complete, so well to know 

Her own, that what she wills to do or say 

Seems wisest.” 
We cannot ignore the fact that such passages exist; to do so 
would be equally fatuous as to give them prominence; but 
we may remember that the opinion contained in our quotation 
is immediately reprehendc d. 

When everything is said, we can but turn back to him 
again, and give ourselves up without reserve to the enjoy- 
ment of his music, as men listening to the thunder 
of the sea. Even when the brain is dizzy and stoops, the 
ear will continue to drink in the long smooth lapse of 
sound. It is the perfection of style. So perfect is it 
that what are to us the crudest theories are held in solution, 
and even a critic like Voltaire can write of the poem that it 
is the noblest product of the human imagination. For this 
reason alone we have cause to be grateful for Mr. Verity's 
new edition of Paradise Lost. Both the editor and the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press are to be con- 
gratulated upon the efficiency of the work. Modern criticism 
is apt to be brilliant, experimental, and dangerous. Mr. 
Verity has the more enduring qualities of patience, sanity, 
and careful scholarship; qualities which, with the immense 
amount of time and pains bestowed upon the work, deserve 
and have our esteem. The introduction, with its short 
biography, and its discussion of the genesis, sources, and 
metre of the poem, is admirably lucid; and so too are the 
appendices. Mr. Verity has added to that ever-growing 
pyramid of notes, to which we would hasten with our own 
tribute. In a note to “milky stream” Mr. Verity mentions 
the phrase in Samson Agonistes, “ clear milky juice.” It is a 
phrase which seems to have puzzled all the editors, Masson 
saying that probably Milton had been reading Aeschylus, who 
is fond of strong metaphors. But the words are an exact literal 
translation of the Lucretian candens lacteus wmor, and though 
Lucretius uses the the phrase of milk, the periphrastic use 
of the term wmor = juice is identical in both poets, and 
Lucretius has elsewhere umor aquae. Two Dante parallels 
have also, we think, escaped notice. The most beautiful and 
moving lines that Milton ever wrote, “Proserpin gathring 
flours, Herself a fairer flour,” seem to be a reminiscence of 

“Tu mi fai rimembrar, dove e qual era 

Proserpina nel tempo che sanlihe 

La madre lei, ed ella primavera ” ; 
and in the same books, “ Hesperian fables true, If true, here 
only,” with “ Nettare é questo di che ciascun dice.” Indeed, 
that whole passage of the Fourth Book (lines 248 to 270) 
seems to have a direct relation to Canto XXVIII. of the 
Purgatorio which is perhaps worthy of note. 

Upon some questions we differ from Mr. Verity. We 
prefer a text in which the old spelling and the old system of 
punctuation are preserved, for the excellent reasons given by 
Canon Beeching in his preface to the Oxford edition. Canon 
Beeching writes: “The retention of the old system of 
punctuation may be less defensible, but I have retained 
it because it may now and then be of use in determining a 
point of syntax.” We think, however, that most poets would 
consider the punctuation of a line an essential part of its music. 
In any case, punctuation is a lost art: Masson's edition is 
disfigured by dashes, and Mr. Verity's by brackets. A similar 
question is raised by Mr. Verity’s gloss on Milton’s words, 
“a fit quantity of syllables.” We think that Milton meant 
“quantity” as distinct from accent. Masson, following 
A. J. Ellis, says in a note: “There are degrees of stress in 
good reading even in the syllables called strong or accented, 
some a syllables being twice or even thrice as long as others 
reckoned as a.” “Rain,” for instance, is sensibly longer 
than “ran,” though both be accented; and similarly with all 
open vowels. It is in such niceties of ear that Milton excelled. 
Finally, we should not call Milton “the last of the Eliza- 
bethans” with Mr. Verity, nor “the heir of the Elizabethans”’ 
with the late J. A. Symonds. Dramatic blank verse depended 
for its variety upon the diverse voices and gesture of the 
actors. The epic form has none of these aids, and had to 
supply their place with larger and more various rhythms. 
The advent of Paradise Lost was a revolution in English 
poetry, “the first example set.” If we read one of the most 
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gorgeous descriptive passages in Shakespeare, where Eno- 
barbus describes the meeting of Antony with Cleopatra, and 
compare it with Milton upon the uplifting of the infernal 
standard, we are able to realise the advance. Milton invented 
new harmonies. If Shakespeare be myriad-minded, Milton, 
in the phrase of Tennyson, is the “ mighty-mouthed.” 





SECOND CHAMBERS.* 

Mr. Marriorr’s book appears at a most opportune moment ; 
in fact, at so opportune a moment that he feels obliged in his 
preface to protest against its being regarded merely as a 
livre de circenstance. In this protest he is completely justified, 
for the last charges that could be brought against his work 
are those of superficiality or partisanship. The greater part 
of it is oceupied by a presentation of fact which is admirable 
for its impartiality, and the same judicial spirit characterises 
the final chapter, in the course of which the author arrives at 
his conclusions. “ With the abstract considerations for and 
against a Second Chamber,” says Mr. Marriott, “I am not 
greatly concerned. They have long since become the common- 
place of the debating society. But their appeal leaves both 
the student and the statesman unmoved...... The only 
satisfactory appeal, I venture to submit, is the appeal to 
history; the only safe guide, that of experience.” We find, 
therefore, in this book what many newspaper-readers must 
have longed for during the last few months,—namely, an 
historical and descriptive account of the Second Chambers 
in the principal States of the world, and particularly of their 
relations with the other instruments of government. 

Mr. Marriott begins by giving a history of the develop- 
ment of the House of Lords, and a suggestive description of 
the adventures that befell the English Constitution during 
the years of the Commonwealth. With the lessons to be 
derived from these events our readers will be familiar; and 
we may therefore pass to the central division of the book, 
which describes chiefly the Second Chambers of the United 
States, Germany, and our own oversea Dominions. 

Of all Second Chambers, the American Senate, Mr. Marriott 
tells us, is perhaps the strongest and most efficient :— 

“Its legislative authority is, except in regard to finance, co- 

ordinate with that of the House of Representatives, and is 
exercised with a freedom to which many Second Chambers are 
Finance Bills must originate in the House of 
Representatives, but the Senate enjoys and exercises the same 
powers of amendment and rejection in regard to these, as in regard 
to other Bills.” 
Much of this power would doubtless have been found hard to 
tolerate had it not been possible to point to a raison @étre for 
the Senate clearly different from that of the Lower House. 
“The Senate,” we are told, “came into being primarily as a 
preservative of the rights of the smaller States. ..... 
represents not the peoples, but the legislatures of the con- 
stituent States of the Union.” Mr. Marriott enlarges in 
an interesting paragraph on the importance of this “ popular 
intelligibility ” :— 

“The House of Lords is of course conspicuously fortunate in 
this respect. Its position rests on a principle which if no longer 
generally accepted is at least clearly intelligible. But the 
American Senate is at no disadvantage here. It also, as I have 
shown, is the result of a natural and native evolution, and it rests 
on a principle which is not less intelligible than hereditary succes- 
sion. Further, it is a principle which differentiates it from the 
House of Representatives just as clearly as the principle of birth 
differentiates the hereditary House of Lords from the elected 
House of Commons. And to secure an intelligible differentia for 
a Second Chamber is, as publicists are never weary of insisting, a 
point of immense importance and immense difficulty in constitu- 
tion-making. That difficulty has been a great stumbling-block in 
France, and hardly less so, as we shall see, in the case of our own 
colonial constitutions.” 

The German Bundesrath is similar to the American Senate 
in so far as it is essentially federal in character. But its 
members are appointed not by the Legislatures but by the 
Executives of the constituent States. “The true conception 
of the Bundesrath,” says Lowell, “is that of an assembly of 
the sovereigns of the States who appear in the persons of 
their representatives.” Moreover, its powers are very much 
greater than those of the Reichstag, for “ most Bills (including 
Finance Bills) are initiated in the Bundesrath, and all, after 
receiving the approval of the Reichstag, return to it before 
passing into law.” 





* Second Chambers: an Inductive Study in Political Science. By J. A. R. 
Marriott, M.A, Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. [5s. net.] 








The first of the Colonies to be dealt with by Mr. Marriott is 
Canada, where 
“the Constitution declares that money Bills must originate in the 
House of Commons, and must recommended to that House by 
the Governor. As to the Senate’s right of amendment or rejection, 
the Constitution is silent.” 
Deadlocks between the two Houses do not occur in Canada, 
for the simple reason that nominations to vacancies in the 
Senate are made by the Governor-General on the advice of 
his Ministers. The Upper House thus gradually assumes the 
political colour of the majority in the Lower House. It is no 
doubt partly in consequence of this fact that the Canadian 
Senate “has so far signally failed to attain the prestige 
which has long since accrued to the American Senate.” 


In Australia the power of the Senate is 

“drawn from precisely the same source as the Lower House, 
and it is drawn, as Mr. Wise points out, ‘in the concentrated form 
of support from large constituencies,’ with the result that it 
is the only Upper House in the world which is less conservative 
than the Lower...... ‘The Chamber,’ says Mr. Brand, ‘ which 
is usually supposed to act as a drag on revolutionary legislation 
has largely occupied itself in passing academic resolutions in 
favour of the nationalization of all means employed in the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth and other projects of a Socialistic 
character.’” 
The Constitution provides that Money Bills must originate in 
the Lower House, and that the Senate may reject but may not 
amend them. If the Senate rejects a Bill passed by the Lower 
House twice in three months, there is a dissolution of both 
Houses ; and if after this the Senate rejects the Bill a third 
time, the two Houses sit and vote together, and the Bill thus 
passed becomes law. A similar arrangement is made by the 
new South African Constitution. But here the joint meeting 
is summoned after the Bill has been rejected in two successive 
Sessions, without the intervention of a General Election. “In 
the case of a Money Bill the procedure is even more 
stringent ; for the joint sitting may be convened during the 
same Session in which the Senate ‘ rejects or fails to pass such 
Bill.” 

But all the Second Chambers which we have hitherto 
mentioned differ from the House of Lords, as Mr. Marriott 
himself points out, in the important respect that they represent 
the federal principle in federal States. This being s0, it is 
perhaps to be regretted that he has not dealt at greater 
length with the Upper Houses in “unitary ” Constitutions. 
He devotes considerable space, however, to the French 
Senate; and gives a short account of the conditions in 
other countries. We may quote a part of his summarised 
information :— 

“The hereditary principle—at least as an exclusive principle— 
has been on every hand abandoned. Austria, Hungary, Spain, 
Russia, and Prussia retain it in conjunction with others, but 
Hungary is the only State except England where the hereditary 
Peers command a majority. ‘The nominee system, pure and 
simple, has been adopted in Turkey, Italy, Portugal, and Canada ; 
and in part, in Austria, Hungary, Spain, Denmark, and South 
Africa; the elective system sans phrase in France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, Norway, the Australian Commonwealth, the 
United States of America, and the South American Republics. 
Several Upper Houses, such as those of Spain and Prussia, combine 
the elective principle with one or both of the others.” 

In his last chapter Mr. Marriott, after passing in review 
the evidence which he has collected, discusses its bearing 
upon the practical question of the future of the House of 
Lords. With his conclusions we cannot here deal; but we 
may remark that he agrees in general with the Report of 
Lord Rosebery’s Committee, though he is anxious, by the 
admission of representatives of the Dependencies, to give to 
the House of Lords the federal character possessed by 50 
many of the Second Chambers which he discusses. We will 
content ourselves with selecting a passage which his opponents 
will find difficulty in answering :— 

“Fortune has provided this country with a Second Chamber 
which ...-e¢ has many merits and some obvious defects 
Putting mere party tactics on one side, is it the part of political 
wisdom either to endeavour to destroy, or to refuse to amend it ? 
Should this question evoke an affirmative answer, the argument of 
this book will have been elaborated in vain. But I venture to 
submit that it is in reality impossible to resist the conclusion to 
which that argument points. The world, by a sober and con- 
sidered and unanimous verdict, has affirmed its belief in the 
necessity of a Second Chamber. Uni-cameral experiments have 
been tried and failed.” 

May the politician learn to profit from the lessons taught in 
this volume by history and common-sense! 
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A DESCENT INTO THE MAELSTROM.* 

Mr. O’DoNNELL has given us a book of singular interest. 

Every statement in it will probably be challenged, but the 

impression it leaves on the reader is that it is the work of a 

perfectly honest man. “I write,” he tells us, “as a Nationalist 

who maintains the whole of the rights of my country”; but 
he holds that there are true and false ways of maintaining 
rights, and he recalls, for the reader's satisfaction as well as 
for his own, that he has paid dearly for acting on this dis- 
tinction. “In the height of my political influence and 
popularity in Ireland I deliberately rejected that position 
rather than accept the programme of the Land League 
and the dishonour of American money. I abandoned the 
double distinction to advisers and allies of Ministers of the 

Crown.” 

There is so much that calls for attention in these substan- 
tial volumes that the work of selection is difficult as well as 
necessary. ‘There can be no question, however, with what to 
begin. To understand the later history of the Home-rule 
agitation it is essential to note the changes wrought in it 
by the substitution of Parnell for Butt as its leader. Home- 
rule, as Butt understood it, was meant to unite Irishmen; as 
Parnell understood it, it aimed at setting one class of Irish- 
men against another. The Home-Rule Conference of 1873 
was willing to incorporate in the Federal Constitution 
“articles supplying the amplest guarantees that no change 
shall be made by that [the Irish] Parliament in the present 
settlement of property in Ireland”; Parnell thought to obtain 
Home-rule by proclaiming a social war. The cause was to 
become popular, not on its merits, but by its identification 
with an organisation which plundered every landlord in 
Ireland by way of correcting the harsh acts of a few of their 
number. Butt’s object was to restore the Constitution of 
Ireland, with its Houses of Lords and Commons, as it existed 
down to 180). There was a time when Parnell approved this 
plan, at allevents intheory. As late as 1885 he said at Cork :— 
“We cannot ask for less than the restitution of Grattan’s 
Parliament. ..... We cannot under the British Constitution 
ask for more than the restitution of Grattan’s Parliament.” 
But when he found that Mr. Gladstone had different views 
he hastened to make them his own, thus throwing overboard, 
in Mr. O’Donnell’s opinion, all that made Home-rule worth 
striving for. Within a twelvemonth of his speech at Cork 
“Parnell was flinging the old Irish Parliament into the 
lumber-room,” and accepting “as much local government for 
Irishmen as the Imperial Parliament thought safe for Ireland.” 
It is interesting to compare the Home-rule which Parnell 
offered with the old-fashioned Home-ruler’s Confession of 
Faith as stated by Mr. O’Donnell. “We acknowledge,” says 
the earlier champion, “no supremacy of any Imperial Parlia- 
ment in the Irish nation. Ireland is not one of the ‘ parts of 
the country.’ It is a nation co-equal with England in historic 
right, sovereign autonomy, and racial pride” :— 

“It was perfectly clear to us that we wanted to restore the 
Irish Constitution ; that no single Chamber could possibly be the 
Parliament of Grattan, or could possibly be any guarantee to the 
interests of property and Conservatism; and that on the other 
hand the existence of a House of Lords, possessed of all the rights 
of the English Chamber, was the best possible security against 
spoliatory legislation. It might occasionally be a clog upon some 
real reform. But better a Conservative clog than a Socialist 
menace and a Jacobin Convention.” 

By the side of Mr. O’Donnell’s account of his own ideal for 
Treland we will place his estimate of the policy which wrecked 
the Liberal Party in 1886 :— 

“When was Mr. Gladstone converted to Home Rule? Mr. 
Gladstone was never converted to Home Rule, except to Home 
Rule for England. He endeavoured to free the British Parlia- 
ment from the incursions and disturbances of a band of aliens. 
rere Surely never was a piece of audacity more marvellous than 
all the Irish legislation of the Grand Old Man. Without an hour’s 
experience of Ireland, without having ever trod on Irish soil, 
agricultural or pastoral, he had produced and applied Land Act 
after Land Act, and had sent to Kilmainham, suspended the rights 
of the subject, and exhausted the resources of menace and invita- 
tion in order to make agrarian agitation absolutely perpetual. He 
was now to upset the Act of Union and to split the Liberal party, 
to confound Mr. Pitt and to belaud Mr. Grattan, on behalf of an 
original measure as purely Gladstonian as one of his contributions 
to the Contemporary Review, but which neither Pitt nor Grattan 
would touch with a forty-foot pole.” 


Why, then, did Parnell dismiss so lightly a policy which he 





had claimed as his own so short atime before? No doubt 
the cireumstance that Mr. Gladstone thought that the sub- 
stitute would have a better chance of acceptance in England 
weighed with him. But apart from this he had already com- 
mitted himself beyond redemption to methods of agrarian 
violence with which Butt’s plan was wholly incompatible. 
Parnell’s power rested on that very war of classes which 
Butt had so desired to avoid. It was useless to talk to the 
Land League of the Irish House of Commons and the Irish 
House of Lords. What the League wanted was an Irish 
Convention. 


Mr. O'Donnell laments with good reason that a letter which 
he sent to the Times on May 3rd, 1882, was not printed till 
May 6th. Had it appeared two days earlier the warning 
contained in it might possibly have gained a hearing in Dublin 
Castle. Its purpose was to convince the Government that 
Parnell’s release from Kilmainham was no ground for any 
suspension of police activity. ‘Let no precaution be dropped. 
Let greater care than ever surround every menaced life. Let 
no opportunity be given for crimes which might undo all 
the hopes of a better future.” On the morning of Saturday, 
May 6th, this appeared in London. On the same afternoon 
Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke were murdered in 
Phoenix Park. That Parnell knew nothing of this crime 
ought to have been too obvious even then to need saying. It 
threatened to be fatal to his new alliance with Mr. Glad- 
stone,—an alliance which from that time forward was to be 
the keystone of his policy. The assassinations had merely 
shown that at the moment of arriving at an understanding he 
was powerless to fulfil his obligations under it. “I was 
present,” says Mr. O'Donnell, “at the meeting in the 
Westminster Palace Hotel...... at midday of that 
Parnell was almost incapable 
of thought. He was white and broken. ‘I shall resign and 
quit politics for ever.’” Mr. O’Donnell is sure, as every one 
else must now be, of Parnell’s entire innocence of any know- 
ledge of the murders. But he points out that the Invincibles 
were not likely to put any faith in his protestations. “He 
had been tolerant of too many atrocities for his wrath at one 
which spoiled some of his plans to excite respect.” Their 
view was that Parnell “knew well what was being done, 
though all the bridges were cut that might lead up to him,” 
and their comment on his expressions of horror at the Phoenix 
Park tragedy was simply that Joe Brady “had as good right 
to kill Cavendish as others to kill Lord Mountmorres.” 
Parnell’s dislike of assassination may have been perfectly 
genuine, but there is no instance of its finding expression 
except when. silence would have been hostile to his personal 
interests. 

Mr. O'Donnell uses great plainness of speech about the rela- 
tions of successive English Governments with the Irish Roman 
Catholic clergy. The position he claims for himself is that 
of a good Catholic with a strong anti-clerical bias. The two 
characters are not incompatible, because they have to do with 
different subjects. Mr. O’Donnell would describe himself as 
perfectly orthodox, since he accepts every dogma of the 
Roman Catholic religion. So long as the Irish clergy confine 
themselves to their proper subjects—to theology and morals— 
they have in him an unquestioning disciple. It is only when 
they trespass on the field of politics, or assert their official 
supremacy in every department of secular education, that he 
grows restive. We have great sympathy with his attitude, 
though, for a reason we shall give directly, we do not think he 
has quite made out his case. His contention is that there is all 
the difference in the world between non-clericalism and anti- 
clericalism. The distinction could not be better stated 
than in the following passage:—“If wise and holy counsels 
have enlightened the souls of individuals, those individuals 
will bring their religious and moral principles to the right 
discharge of their civil obligations. The place of the priest is 
in the pulpit and the sanctuary, not in the Cabinet nor among 
the Cabinet makers.” Mr. O’Donnell maintains that this 
salutary doctrine has been set at defiance in Ireland by 
the educational policy of one Government after another. 
His first instance is the Intermediate Education (Ireland) 
Act of 1878. The object of this measure was to provide 
prizes for suecessful pupils in Irish schools. The Com- 
missioners appointed to administer the Act “ were nominated 
by the religious bodies,” and as a matter of course the 
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for the most part to the Religious Orders. Even a high 
Roman Catholic authority —Dr. O'Dwyer, Bishop of Limerick 
—has described the result of this measure as the production 
of “total failures, unfit for anything under heaven,” while Mr. 
Birrell has characterised them as “‘ money-making machines.” 
The next step of Mr. Disraeli’s Government was to abolish 
the Queen's University, and to set up in place of it the merely 
examining University which lasted till the other day. “The 
pretext,” says Mr. O'Donnell, “was the alleged impossibility 
of Catholics attending an undenominational University.” 
Why, then, he asks, did English Roman Catholics refuse to send 
their sons to the Roman Catholic University which the Pope 
and Cardinal Manning tried to set up in London, and why, 
when the experiment came to an end in consequence, did “the 
Jesuits and the Benedictines at once set about opening Catholic 
halls of residence at Oxford and Cambridge, just as they 
could do in Queen’s College, Cork or Galway”? Why, 
again, do students for the Catholic priesthood “go in 
thousands to the undenominational Universities of Austria 
and Germany”? In the first half of the last century the 
Irish schools were lay. ‘To-day there is hardly a lay school 
in the country.” More than that, no lay Irishman or Irish- 
woman “can live decently by teaching within the coast-line of 
Ireland. Hundreds of young girls cannot get bread to 
eat, unless they take the veil and become, for bread’s sake, 
teaching Sisters.” And then Mr. O'Donnell turns upon the 
present Government :— 

“The Birrell University Act the other day has given the so- 

called National University absolutely into the hands of the 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin and the Keetor of the Jesuits. 
eeesas The gates of the University, the College, the school, 
remain locked and double-barred against the Irish Catholic 
layman and laywoman.” 
We have not the means of testing the accuracy of Mr. 
O’Donnell’s charges, though we fear that there may be some 
foundation for them. But what else could an English Govern- 
ment, wishing to deal fairly by Irish Roman Catholics, have 
done so long as Irish lay opinion leaves educational matters to be 
settled by the Roman Catholic hierarchy ? As between lay and 
clerical demands, an English Minister might act upon his own 
judgment. But when he is confronted by a single demand— 
and that one which purports to embody the wishes of the Irish 
Roman Catholic population, lay and clerical—we do not see 
that he has any choice but to accept it as conclusive evidence 
of Rom jatholic opinion. To all appearance the Roman 
Catholi@laity of Ireland find no fault with the relations at 
presen subsisting between themselves and their clergy. It 
is hargly reasonable to expect Governments, mainly English 
and Protestant, to legislate for feelings and aspirations which 
are content to lie concealed from the public gaze. They can 
only help those who will help themselves. 

We have only touched on portions of Mr. O’Donnell’s book, 
and considerations of space compel us to leave unnoticed much 
that is of quite equal interest. 










RECENT VERSE.* 
Mr. Binyon possesses one shining merit which is rare in 
a poet of his imaginative equipment. He condescends to 
lucidity. He refines and clarifies his fancy till there emerges 
that sincere simplicity which comes only from the taking of 
infinite pains. This serious art is apparent throughout all his 
work, which may now and again fail in inspiration, but never 
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in the higher sort of craftsmanship. He is extraordinarily 
successful in his descriptions of natural beauty, showing a 
constructive power in detail ay well as in atmosphere which 
is uncommon among the professed poets of Nature. Poems 
like ‘“Solicitude,” ‘“ Ricordi,” and “ Bablock- -Hythe” are 
perfect in their way, for picture and music are subtly com. 
bined to reproduce the single impression. A stanza from 
“ Love’s Portrait” will show Mr. Binyon’s peculiar quality :— 
“ Let it be dawn, and such low light increase, 

As when from darkness pure the hills emerge ; 

And solemn foliage trembles through its peace 

As with an ecstasy ; and round the verge 

Of solitary coppices cold flowers 

Freshen upon their clustered stalks ; and where 

Wafts of wild odour sweeten the blue air, 

Drenched mosses dimly sparkle on old towers.” 
The one fault we find with this work is that sometimes it ig 
too intellectual. The perfect appositeness of an image may 
require a moment's reflection to perceive, and this lack of 
spontaneity detracts from the poetic effect. But Mr. Binyon 
has other manners. In the present volume there is an excel- 
lent ballad, “ Ruan’s Voyage,” with all the true ballad vigour; 
at least one beautiful sonnet, “ A Picture Seen in a Dream”; 
and songs, like “ASpring Song” and “ Day’s End,” which 
show a high degree of lyrical accomplishment. It is a 
pleasure to find modern work so sane, well balanced, and 
conscientious, and at the same time so rich in the elemental 
stuff of poetry. Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer makes homelier 
verses to a more vagabond air. His Songs from London are 
often imitative and a thought too mannered, but they have 
a haunting note in them at their best which, like Mr. 
Binyon’s perfection, is not common. We like especially the 
last piece, “Every Man: a Sequence,” and the little fantasy, 
“Finchley Road,” which has something of W. E. Henley’s 
gift of poignant contrast. We would fain quote this poem, 
and we advise our readers to make speedy acquaintance 
with it. 

Recent weeks have seen an unexpected but most welcome 
output of Japanese poetry in English. There is first Mr. 
W.N. Porter's Oxford anthology, A Hundred Verses from Old 
Japan. They are in the curious five-lined “ Tanka” form, and 
the dates of the originals stretch from about 670 A.D. to the 
present year. These little poems have an odd charm, not 
unlike some of the snatches in the “Greek Anthology.” They 
are in the fullest sense of the word “ occasional ” verses, casual 
reflections and descriptions of scenery. The translations are 
always musical, and manage to convey to the reader a certain 
pleasing exotic flavour. Then comes Miss Walsh’s The Master- 
Singers of Japan, a volume of the “ Wisdom of the East” 
Series, which is mainly concerned with older, more philosophic 
poetry. The translation seems to us very well done, but the 
collection has scarcely the individual charm of the Oxford 
book. Next we have the Sword and Blossom Poems, put into 
English verse by Mr. Kimura and Mrs. Peake. The Blossom 
Songs belong to an early period, while the Sword Songs 
are more modern. These latter are neither philosophic nor 
“occasional,” but rather grim lyrics of war, and the “Sword 
Dance of the Satsuma Clan,” though fifty years old, might well 
have been written six years ago. The little book is exquisitely 
illustrated by Japanese pictures, and produced in the Japanese 
manner. So also is Mr. Noguchi’s The Pilgrimage, which has 
the additional interest that it contains, not translations, but 
original poems written in English by a Japanese. It iz 
impossible in a few words to describe the quality of these 
poems. They are as evasive and fantastic as notes of music. 
Images, drawn from the different senses, merge into each 
other, and the poet’s thought flits from metaphor to symbol, 
and from symbol to fact, till the English reader is bewildered. 
But there is a coherence somewhere; and out of the many 
colours comes a rainbow. Some of Mr. Noguchi’s verses seem 
to us to be fine poetry, authentic, but not to be classified We 
quote his “ Proem ” :— 

“ Beckoned by an appointed hand, unseen yet sure, in holy air, 


We wander as a wind, silver and free, 
With one song in heart, we, the children of prayer. 


Our song is not of a city’s fall ; 

No laughter of a kingdom bids our feet wait; 
Our heart is away, with sun, wind, and rain ; 
We, the shadowy roamers on the holy highway.” 


Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith’s Songs and Sonnets has some- 
thing of Mr. Binyon’s distilled simplicity, but the metrical 





forms are simpler and the whole workmanship is less 
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+43 We like best the delightful verses which are 
ambitious. . . 
described as translations from the Chinese, but some of the 
lyrics are full of delicate imagery and music, and the sonnet, 
“The New Jerusalem,” is a fine conception. Mr. Leonard 
Shoobridge’s Poems suffer a little from lack of workmanship. 
The thoughts and emotions are apt to remain suspended in 
air, the raw material rather than the finished form of poetry. 
In his own phrase, there is too much “ unshapen misty sense.” 
Perhaps the poem, “ Nor Yes nor No,” defines the writer's 
tie creed, in which case he attains to something of his 
ambition. We like best the sketches of strange places, where 
description and reflection melt into one, and the little poem 
“Qasis,” where Mr. Shoobridge’s usual indeterminateness for 
once forsakes him. Miss Anna Bunston’s Mingled Wine is the 
work of a true scholar, and where models, often recondite, are 
forgotten, of a poet with an original talent. We like especially 
“Ad Extremas Tenebras,” the delightful “ Gardening Song,” 
and “Sic itur ad Astra,” while many of the devotional 
pieces are very fine. Mr. Christopher Stone in the collection 
which he calls Zusus is at his happiest in verse. His prose 
pieces are too often frigid and affected. But his stanzas on 
“Burford” and “ To L. P. 8.” have much grace of expression 
and sincerity of feeling. Mr. Arthur Salmon’s A New Book 
of Verse contains many surprises. His previous work has 
been serious and accomplished, with an occasional tendency 
to the sententious; but it had not prepared us for the magic 
of some of the pieces in his new volume. He can be simple 
without being barren, as in the beautiful “ Vision,” and can 
contrive a new melody, as in the first of the “ Autumn Hush- 
Songs.” Mr. Salmon deserves wider recognition as one of the 
few mature and individual poetic talents of our time. What 
his gift lacks in reach it makes up for in intensity and 
perfection of form. 

The next two books on our list are the work of Colonial 
poets. Miss Mackay’s Land of the Morning is a collection of 
lyrics and ballads in which New Zealand and the Celtic 
tradition compete as the fount of inspiration. Her ballads 
have the true ring, and “For Love of Appin” and “Strath- 
naver No More” have all the poignancy of exile in them. 
Excellent, too, are the pieces with a direct Colonial interest, 
such as “The Burial of Sir John Mackenzie,” “ Mother and 
Child,” and the beautiful “ Morning Glory.” Miss Mackay in 
the dual element in her verse reminds us of Mr. Bliss Carman, 
and we are glad to find another true singer from the outlands 
of theEmpire. Mr. Service’s new book, Ballads of a Cheechako, 
is, we confess, a disappointment. He has kept all Mr. 
Kipling’s mannerisms, but he has not advanced in the know- 
ledge of his craft. The strong imaginative force is there, as 
in“The Telegraph Operator” and “ Lost,” but he is apt to 
spoil his effects by a redundance of rhetoric. New scenes 
and climates do not impair the validity of old rules of art. 
Mr. Nicklin’s Nune Dimittis is a collection of fluent verse 
where the accomplishment is more marked than the originality. 
Mr. Locke Ellis’s Five Lyrical Poems are more promising, and 
in “ Nocturne” and “The Pipers” there is a freshness both of 
melody and thought which augurs well. Mr. O’Byrne’s 
Seafoam and Firelight is a good specimen of the sonorous 
mysticism which we are accustomed to associate with Irish 
poets. “To Ireland,” “In Galway Bay,” and “A Country 
Song” possess not only great verbal beauty, but a vague 
haunting magic which is as indefinable as the charm of the 
land of which he sings. We quote his “Behind the Wind” 
as an instance of his remarkable quality :— 

“TI will go east and west through bog and hill 
Until I learn the secret of the wind. 
All night those crowding aged mysteries fill 
My heart, and I’ll not rest until I find 
Some old dull wretch crouching beneath a thorn 
With bleared eyes blinking at the rain, and ears 
Housing the mighty songs of dusk and morn. 
We twain will talk as kings talk. The grey fears 
Blown from the sea at dusk shall round us stand 
Revealed and naked, and the awful forms 
Of primal beauty, that the whirling sand 
Darkens for darkened eyes, shall charm the storms 
And pass before us, whisperi 1 they knew 
Before the first star gleamed or the wind blew.” 
In Mr. Rolleston’s Sea Spray we find something of the 
same magic, but his Muse is more sedate, more world-wise, 
and more scholarly. He studiously cultivates Irish music, 
but he is not unmindful of other more elaborate harmonies. 
Some of the translations, especially the one from Aeschylus, 
seem to us highly successful. 








Miss Constance Jones’s Lesser Lyrics are not unaptly 
named. They are pleasant reflective verses showing consider- 
able metrical skill; and the same may be said of Miss 
Christie’s Sonnets and Songs and Mr. Dodd’s Verses of the 
Country. All three books are sincere and occasionally 
tuneful, but they have nothing of the true fire. Mr. Corner’s 
A Broken Silence is more promising, for though the sonnets 
are poor, some of the lyrical snatches have a touch of 
originality, and “A Cowboy Song” is an excellent ballad. 
We would mention Mr. Perey Osborn’s translation of The 
Poems of Sappho, mainly in the original metres, which 
shows scholarship and a feeling for the more delicate 
shades of cadence and emotion. Mrs. Arndt’s The Meadows 
of Play is as charming a book of verses for and about children 
as we have met with for a long time. Some of the pieces are 
almost worthy of the author of A Child’s Garden of Verses, 
and Mr. G. K. Chesterton has prefaced the collection with a 
letter which seems to us one of the happiest things he has 
ever written. 





MR. MAURICE BARING ON RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE.* 

Mr. Maurice Barine has achieved that rare combination, 
a book which is at once brilliant and judicious. He takes the 
reader into a domain which is strange to most Englishmen, 
and he describes the features of the country in a way which 
excites the liveliest interest. Moreover, he convinces as well 
as interests, and when his characters come on the scene, and 
he expounds the lives and work of the great Russian novelists, 
we find ourselves very ready to fall in with his views. It 
required a brilliant writer to awake the interest at all, and it 
needed a man of genuine critical sagacity to keep the reader's 
confidence in his journeys through remote and often perplex- 
ing masterpieces. One reason of Mr. Baring’s success is that 
he is never dogmatic. He brings out his proofs, sketches a 
plot, describes a scene, translates a passage, and invites us to 
judge for ourselves. Let it be further said that at times in 
his writing he attains to very remarkable beauty and power. 
There is a passage on p. 23 in which he contrasts the spirit 
of different European literatures that is as admirable in 
phrase as it is sound in judgment. There are a few small 
defects in the book. He tells us at one time that Letters 
from a Dead House and at another that Possessed is the most 
humanly interesting of Dostoievsky’s books. He has a curious 
trick of writing “The reason of this is,” and then giving what 
is not so much a reason as a suggestion for a new standpoint. 
Finally, though we thoroughly agree with what Mr. Baring 
writes about the true realism, we think that his argument 
wants more careful definition, especially in the paper on 
Tchekov’s plays. He declares that Russian dramatists are 
not interested so much in the “ crashing calamities” of life as 
in ordinary everyday events, for there is as much true drama 
in the one as in the other. The latter part of the thesis is 
of course true; but we should have thought that Russian 
dramatists were exceedingly fond of “crashing calamities,” 
and had, so to speak, succeeded in domesticating them. After 
all, of the two plays of Tchekov which he instances, one ends 
with a suicide and the other with a bankruptcy. 

Realism or naturalism, a great simplicity, and a sense of 
pity are the qualities that Mr. Baring finds predominant in 
Russian literature, as in the Russian character. His analysis 
is admirably done, and we hope that it will finally supersede 
the banalities about Slavonic fatalism, &c., &c., which we have 
listened to for years. Gogol he takes as the creator of the 
universal type of Russian, quite apart from any class type. 
The essay on Tolstoy and Tourgeniev is so full of penetrating 
comment that it is difficult to know what to quote. In our 
opinion, it is one of the best things yet written on Tolstoy; 
about Tourgeniev we are not so certain, though Mr. Baring 
disarms criticism by the modesty of his attitude. There are 
two great types in Russian literature, he says: Lucifer, the 
fallen angel, and “Ivan Durak,”—* God's fool.” Dostoievsky 
is the personification of the second and Tolstoy of the first. 
Tolstoy always hankers after the second, but cannot attain 
to it because he cannot humble himself, cannot accept the 
ordinary scheme of things. He calls himself a Christian, but 
has to “ re-write the Gospels to suit his own temperament.” 
In Merejkowski’s words, “he has never loved any man, 
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not even himself.’ ‘“ We feel,” says Mr. Baring, “ that 
Tolstoy is afraid of the dark; that to him there is something 
wrong in the whole of human life,—a radical mistake.” In 
contrast we have the great figure of Dostoievsky, whom 
it is clear that Mr. Baring regards as the dominant name in 
Russian literature. What Tolstoy aims at Dostoievsky was 
by birthright. Mr. Baring tells very beautifully the tale of 
that tragic life which could not sour or nurrow the soul of 
the man. The characteristics of his nature were generosity, 
catholicity, and sweet reasonableness; but there was some- 
thing freakish in him, a core of madness and passion, which 
enabled him to see as no other novelist has seen into the heart 
of darkness. But-the ultimate words were pity and love :— 
“He was a martyr; but bound though he was on a fiery wheel, 
he maintained that life was good, and he never ceased to cry 
‘Hosanna to the Lord; for He is just!’ For this reason 
Dostoievsky is something more than a Russian writer; he is a 
brother to all mankind, especially to those who are desolate, 
afflicted and oppressed.” 
The whole book is a very notable piece of criticism. Mr. 
Baring’s fine talents are maturing, and he is adding to his 
gifts of imagination and sympathy a remarkable gift of 
reasoned judgment. 





SHAKESPEARE’S ROMAN PLAYS.* 
AvusTRALIA has given us some notable works in physical 
science, anthropology, and especially in the study of politics, 
but we believe we are right in saying that Professor Mac- 
Callum’s new book is the first important work in literary 
criticism and history that has come to us from the Antipodes. 
Obviously it is very difficult for scholars to pursue researches 
which often require the first-hand study of MSS. and the 
consultation of innumerable books, with none of the great 
libraries of the world at their disposal. All the more honour 
to a student who has triumphed over these difficulties and has 
produced a standard book on a very obseure branch of the 
history of letters. The author confesses his indebtedness to 
the splendid collection of the late Mr. David Scott Mitchell of 
Sydney, and it is pleasant to know that this, the first great 
Antipodean private library, has been bequeathed to New South 
Wales. We trust that such a bequest will be the parent of many 
important works of scholarship. Professor MacCallum begins 
with a learned study of the French Senecans of the sixteenth 
century and their English followers. Shakespeare was saved by 
his lack of an orthodox education from falling into the pedantry 
and frigid fancifulness of the University playwrights. He took 
his Roman stories straight from Plutarch, and he took them 
simply and seriously. Professor MacCallum has an admirable 
chapter on “Shakespeare’s Treatment of History,” which is 
followed by studies of Plutarch and Plutarch’s two great 
translators, Amyot and North. He then studies in great 
detail the three Roman plays of Shakespeare—Julius Caesar, 
Antony and Cleopatra, and Coriolanus—their structure, 
origins, and meaning. We have not space to examine closely 
these sane and scholarly chapters. Professor MacCallum 
sincerely endeavours to get at the truth of the poet’s inten- 
tion—the soundest of all critical standpoints in the presence of 
a great master—and his chapters are illuminating and con- 
vincing. He does not possess that touch of genius which 
makes some of Professor Bradley’s Shakespearean criticism 
come to us almost with the surprise of an inspiration; but he 
is always scholarly, workmanlike, and, above all things, 
reasonable. The book is a genuine contribution to the 
history of English literature. 





A OENTURY OF EMPIRE.+ 


Tu1s volume is in part very good; a better summary of 
domestic affairs we could not wish for. But as to “Empire” 
we cannot profess to be so well satisfied. We hear something 
about Canada, and we hear a good deal about India. Jamaica 
makes two appearances, and one of these is chiefly important 
from its bearing on home affairs. The planters, resenting the 
abolition of slavery, refused supplies,—they dominated the 
Chamber, which was elected by a constituency of two 
thousand. The Whig Oabinet at home introduced a Bill 
suspending the Constitution, and Peel, who could not always 
resist purely party impulses, led his followers into the 





* Shakespeare’s Roman Plays and their Background. By M. W. MacCallum. 
London: Macmillan and Co, [10s. net.] 

+ A Century of Empire, 1801-1900. By Sir Herbert Maxwell. Vol, II., 1833- 
1868, London: Edward Arnold. [14s. net.] 





“No” lobby. The Ministers gained a majority of five and 
there followed the “ Bedchamber Plot.” Australia and X 
Zealand are not mentioned, nor is the cession of the a, 
Islands, surely an event of importance from the Imperial 
standpoint. There are not many instances of contracting the 
borders of British rule. - 

On the whole, our author holds the scales with a fair} 
steady hand, though “the Whig dogs have the worst of te 
Perhaps he makes the historic Muse raise her voice into too 
shrill a note when some rash language of Brougham’s jg 
described as a “dastardly slander.” Surely, too, he ante. 
dates by a trifle of time “the conversion of the Tories into 
Conservatives, mot only in name, but in spirit, and their 
entry upon that long course of reform,” &c., when he assigns 
it to the Tamworth manifesto of November, 1834. We 
seem to remember a few things that tell the other way 
Anyhow, Disraeli had something to do when he put his 
hand to the educational plough. But Sir Herbert Maxwel}’, 
ideas of reform are not quite in accord with ours. P 
we may say that Wellington is his favourite among the 
statesmen of the darkest part of this period, and th 
choice is not a bad one. Though the “Iron Duke” was 
not constructive—this rdle hardly suits a great soldier—je 
was in an eminent degree a steadying influence, and this the 
times wanted much. In the art of compressing narratiye 
without the scientific historian’s sacrifice of picturesque 
detail Sir Herbert Maxwell is certainly great. And he can 
give on occasion a significant illustration. When Sir Robert 
Peel, called back to England by the crisis of 1834, accom. 
plished his journey from Rome in a fortnight (November 25th— 
December 9th) we are reminded that Hadrian or Severus 
might have done it in the same time. The comments on the 
politics of to-day which the history suggests are numberlegs, 
It would be idle even to give examples. Who would profit by 
them? On one reflection we may venture. What would 
have been the gain or loss if we had accepted the Tsar 
Nicholas's offer in 1853? Bulgaria and Servia were to be 
independent States under Russian protection, and we were 
to have Egypt and Candia. Put Cyprus for Candia and it 
bas pretty well been realised. 





A COTSWOLD FAMILY.* 
Wao are the “ Hickses”? Our author is inclined to connect 
the word with the tribal name Hwiccas. The etymology may 
be correct, though we must own that it does not satisfy us. 
The purpose of a name is to distinguish. A man was designed 
by his occupation, his place of dwelling, &. Where all or 
even many were Hwiccas, why should A or B be so called? 
However this may be, the “ Hickses ” and their congeners and 
the “ Hicks Beaches ” make an interesting subject, which has 
been admirably treated in the volume before us. To do it 
justice would require space which it is impossible to accord, 
and a local knowledge which the writer of this notice does not 
pretend to possess. We soon see that it is the result of 
careful and laborious research, and we recognise at once the 
skilful literary touch which has been able to bring these 
painfully collected details into an harmonious whole. The 
name Hicks occurs early and in many localities. For a 
while it is borne by persons of humble station. Thus in a 
Poll-taz document of 1380 we find it in nine parishes, but of 
all the persons bearing it only one pays more than the 
minimum of a shilling; he is “ Philip Hickus, merchant,” and 
he is taxed at 6s. As owners of land the family seem to date 
from somewhere about 1600. And here we have some facts 
and figures which are not without a pathetic significance. 
Not quite two centuries ago the author of a history of 
Gloucestershire gave a list of some three hundred noble and 
gentle families living in the county. Of these twenty-eight 
are left, and “the hold of many of these twenty-eight on the 
land is visibly weakening,”—we quote Mrs. Hicks Beach’s own 
words. One family, the Oliffords of Frampton-on-Severn, 
goes back to the Conquest; another, the Berkeleys, dates (as 
far as this county is concerned) from Stephen ; the Guises of 
Elmore are of the time of Henry III., the Kingscotes of 
Edward II., and the Estcourts of Edward IV. They have 
longer pedigrees, but'as concerns Gloucestershire these are 
their beginnings. The first Hicks to be connected with the 
land seems to be Richard Hicks of Cromhall Court (part 
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acces 
of the Berkeley Manor). This line died out in 1783. From 
Berkeley we pass to Cheapside, or, rather, to Soper’s Lane 
End, now Queen Street, where Robert Hicks, mercer, had his 
shop in the seventeenth century. Robert Hicks had three 
sons, Clement, Baptist, and Michael, who were greater men 
than their father, and he left a widow, Juliana, afterwards 
married to Antony Penn. These people bring us into history ; 
but it has been reserved for our own time to see a really 
distinguished connexion of the family with public affairs. 
In Lord St. Aldwyn the Hicks Beach family have a head 
and representative of whom they have every right to feel 
proud, Our readers will find the volume well worth study. 





NOVELS. 


A STEPSON OF THE SOIL.* 


Mrs. SKRINE’S admirable novel is one of those unfortunately 
rare books which, without extenuating the hard facts of life, 
maintain and raise one’s belief in human nature. George 
Sand, as M. René Doumic tells us in his interesting mono- 
graph, once wrete to Flaubert :—“ To read your books makes 
people sadder than they were before. I want to make people 
less unhappy.” Mrs. Skrine holds fast to this comfortable 
doctrine, which she finds it all the easier to practise because, 
again like George Sand, she loves the humble and the poor, 
and is not irritated by their stupidity. It was terribly stupid, 
no doubt, of Jane Dallin and her husband to hoard their 
hard-earned savings in separate “hiding-holes” instead of 
lodging them in the Post Office savings-banks. But when the 
incident is put in its true perspective and linked up with the 
character and antecedents of Jane and “the Master,” it is 
not only inevitable but touching and human. 

The plot of Mrs. Skrine’s story is extremely simple. A 
workhouse boy named Phil White, who has been boarded out 
and cruelly mishandled, runs away from his tormentors and 
takes refuge in a neighbouring village. There he is given 
work by Burn, the warrener employed on Lord Hurst's estate, 
and lodges with an old couple named Dallin, who had lost 
their only son five-and-twenty years before. Phil is a sharp 
and willing youngster who responds readily to the unfamiliar 
kindness with which he is treated, and makes a hero of the 
smart and good-looking warrener. Old founts of maternal 
tenderness in the heart of Jane Dallin are unsealed, and all 
goes swimmingly for a while. But one black day ruins 
everything. Old Dallin finds his “hiding-hole” empty and 
all his savings gone, suspects the boy, who is unable to clear 
himself, and turns him out. The warrener, the real thief, 
who has robbed the old man to pay his gambling debts, 
compromises with his conscience by keeping on the boy 
as his assistant, but no one in the village will give him 
a lodging, and the unhappy Phil is reduced to sleeping 
out in a_ sheep-shelter. Jane Dallin, unconvinced 
of his guilt, is yet unable to defy her husband; 
but Phil finds an indomitable ally in his playmate Polly 
Marsh, a small girl of great individuality and deter- 
mination. At her suggestion they consult the wise woman 
of the village, Sarah Clouts, the sole survivor of a family who 
for generations practised magical arts. With her aid—a 
mixture of hocus-pocus and clairvoyance—they identify the 
thief, and actually witness his second robbery, in which 
he clears out Mrs. Dallin’s “hiding-hole.” Meantime the 
clergyman of the parish has heard of Phil’s trouble, and 
being in his way as shrewd as the wise woman herself, soon 
penetrates to the heart of the mystery, unmasks the culprit, 
and all ends happily for the much-enduring Phil. 

The story, it will be seen, is simple, but the manner of its 
telling is admirably uncommon. Mrs. Skrine’s style is abrupt 
to the verge of angularity, and her condensation sometimes 
tends to obscurity. But it is a vigorous style wholly free 
from padding or affectation. She has sympathy, but it does 
not cloud her perception or impair her detachment. Her 
portraits are quite extraordinarily vivid, and we have not 
encountered anything finer in recent fiction than the figure 
of the wise woman. Mrs. Skrine has a genius for the por- 
trayal of lonely and unfriended natures; and the picture of 
Sarah, whether in her moments of tragic retrospect or in the 
practice of her “ lawful arts ”"—an outcast who yet commands 








respect mingled with awe—will linger long in the memory 
of the reader. The adventures and sufferings of Phil 
White are painfully engrossing. Here we may especially 
note Mrs. Skrine’s curious gift of impersonation: we see what 
happened to Phil through the eyes of childhood, not of the 
grown-up narrator; just as we catch glimpses of the 
Olympians at the Hall through the eyes of their retainers 
or servants. The scenes in the servants’ hall are full of 
restrained comedy, and the gradual emancipation of the 
handsome lady’s-maid from the spell cast over her by the 
fine-spoken, selfish warrener is a piece of poetic justice 
rendered convincing by the art of the narrator. On prin- 
ciple we discourage sequels, but as a matter of fact we confess 
to a great curiosity to hear more of Phil, the dauntless Polly, 
and that benevolent autocrat, the “Rev. Frederick.” As 
a rule, one would not take two steps to meet the person- 
ages of a modern novel in real life. It would be worth a 
journey in a South-Eastern Parliamentary train to see Sarah 
Clouts or the “ Rev. Frederick.” 





An Interrupted Friendship. By E. L. Voynich. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 6s.)—Although this book will prove somewhat mysterious 
reading to people who do not remember Mrs, Voynich’s earlier 
novel, “The Gadfly,” they will really get more satisfaction out of 
it than those who can call to mind the former work accurately. 
The moral situation does not quite fit, and the figure of Felix 
Rivarez is just a trifle inconsistent. That being so, and the other 
volume having been published some years ago, it seems better to 
take this book on its own merits as a separate entity. Considered 
without reference to “The Gadfly,” the central figures of 
An Interrupted Friendship are René Martel, or Marteurelles, 
and his crippled sister Marguerite. The picture of family life 
in the old chateau in Burgundy is drawn with singular 
vividness. The characters are all sharply differentiated one 
from another, and altogether the first chapters of the book 
are extremely interesting. The second division of the story, 
the account of an expedition to South America in which René 
takes part, is also excellent reading, and it is here that the 
figure of Rivarez first appears. The end of the book is weaker, 
and in it the author carries her passion for withholding 
explanation to an extreme point. There is really no reason why 
Rivarez should jump to the conclusion that René has betrayed the 
ravings of his delirium because Marguerite, whom he knows to be 
a singularly acute young person, guesses that in early life his 
trust in human nature was destroyed by a man having deceived 
him. The betrayal of trust does not seem so singular a 
circumstance that it could not possibly be guessed at, and the way 
in which Rivarez flounces off (no other expression is possible) 
without leaving either Marguerite or René any opportunity for 
explanation is so exasperatingly absurd as to destroy the reader's 
belief and pleasure in the book. As a whole, however, the novel 
is far above the usual standard of the present day, and is well 
worth reading. 

ReapaBie Novers.—Why Did He Do It? By Bernard Capes. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—We do not feel quite certain about the 
answer when we reach the end. But the search for it is interest- 
ing. Mr. Capes provides for that.——By Force of Circumstances. 
By Gordon Holmes. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—A tale of ingeniously 
contrived mystery.——The Heart of Hindustan. By Edmund 
White. (Methuen and Co, 6s.)—Powerfully drawn pictures of 
Hindu and Moslem life, with what look like portrait-figures of 
British officials——An Apprentice to Truth. By Helen Hunting- 
ton. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 6s.)—Many scenes in this story 
are good, but the whole is not proportionately effective. King 
and Captive. By A. Whisper. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)— 
A striking picture of Egyptian life in the time of Rameses II. and 
the Hebrew oppression. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


———~—_—_ 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 


The London Quarterly Review.—We much regret that for reasons 
of space we are unable to deal regularly with this periodical. The 
current number, however, contains an article on “ How to Defend 
England,” by Mr. Coulson Kernahan, which is of such interest 
that we feel compelled to recommend it to our readers. Although 
Mr. Kernahan addresses himself primarily to Nonconformists, his 
words deserve a wider attention. His essay is devoted to showing 
that there is nothing in national defence and universal training 
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He points out the virtue of the military spirit. It makes for 
patriotism, and “the great of this earth and of all times—those 
who are honoured not only in the history of England but in the 
history of the world—were patriots.” Mr. Kernahan urges finally 
that war itself may sometimes be a duty. “ Unchristian, 
inhuman, and wholly damnable as I hold the waging of war, 
merely for the purpose of aggression, to be, yet I say deliberately 
that there have been, and may be again, occasions when the 
waging of a righteous war in defending her own children, in 
defending a great principle, or in defending the defenceless 
against the aggression of a monster and a tyrant, has left no 
alternative to a Christian country. I say, too, that the one and 
only way to avert such war is to be ready for war.” 


The Church and Life of To-day. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 
—This is a collection of papers by dignitaries of the Anglican 
Communion on various social subjects in relation to Church 
teaching and discipline. It is a book which it is quite impossible 
to review, so wide is the range of its subjects. A few of the items 
may be mentioned. Dean Pigou writes very much to the point 
about the “ Parson’s Freehold.” In no other Church is it so easy 
to thrust the incompetent priest upon a parish and so hard to get 
rid of him. The Bishop of Bristol is equally frank about bad 
books. The English novel has deteriorated deplorably in the 
course of the last four decades. The Bishop of Barking is, we 
think, a little too pessimistic about “ Modern Manners.” It is not 
the experience of the writer of this notice that old men and 
women are commonly allowed to stand in railway cars. The Dean 
of Peterborough in writing about “Conformists and Noncon- 
formists” does not anticipate anything like organic union. To 
keep our own organisations and work with others for common 
objects of good seems to be the more excellent way. 


Proportional Representation. By L. Gordon Baynes. (Sherratt 
and Hughes. 6d. net.)—Mr. Baynes explains and recommends in 
a very reasonable and temperate way the electoral system which 
is to give, he hopes, every set of political believers the representa- 
tion to which their numbers entitle them. A quota depending on 
the number of votes polled is fixed; the candidate or candidates 
who obtain this are at once regarded as elected, and their surplus 
votes are distributed according to the preferences indicated by the 
voting-papers. If this distribution does not give any other 
candidate a quota, the lowest on the list is struck out, and his 
votes are dealt with in the same way; this is repeated till the 
required number are qualified. Of course the adopting of this 
system would result in greatly increasing the number of groups 
in the House. Mr. Baynes proposes that a Ministry should not 
be expected to resign on a casual defeat—such defeats would 
become much more frequent—but only on a direct vete of want 
of confidence. 


Letters and Journals of Samuel Gridley Howe. Edited by his 
Daughter, Laura E. Richards. Vol. II. (John Lane. 16s. net.) 
—In 1832 S.G. Howe, after certain adventures in Europe, returned 
to America and set about working for the blind. He began by 
taking six children into his father’s house, the father most laud- 
ably acquiescing. Then he founded the Institution,—asylum was 
an odious word to him. At first financial difficulties were great. 
Then Dr. Howe exhibited some of his pupils before the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature with such effect that it voted £1,200 per 
annum on the condition that twenty poor pupils should be sup- 
ported. Then there was a féte at Salem which brought in £300, 
and another at Boston which supplied nearly £2,000. For many 
years this was, it may besaid, the favourite among many benevolent 
activities. He never spared personal service. When he began the 
work he blindfolded himself that he might put himself in sym- 
pathy with his pupils. How effective was this self-education may 
be seen by the story of Laura Bridgman, a blind deaf-mute, whom 
by efforts as ingenious as they were unwearying he changed, so to 
speak, into an intelligent creature. Then he took up the care 
of the feeble-minded, and then he threw himself into the great 
anti-slavery work. During the War he busied himself with the 
Sanitary Commission and with the Freedmen’s Inquiry Com- 
mission. But work at home did not satisfy him. Forty-five 
years before he had actively sympathised with the efforts of 
Greece to achieve independence; now he did what he could for 
Crete. Cretan claims and hopes do not appeal so strongly to the 
world in 1910; and we are not sure that the United States did not 
act wisely when, much to Dr. Howe’s disappointment, they 
refused to annex San Domingo. But we have nothing but 
admiration for the “Good Knight without Fear and without 
Reproach ” who is pictured for us in this volume. 





Transcription of the “Poor Book” of Westbury-on-Trym, &c. 
With Introduction and Notes by H. J. Wilkins, D.D. (J. W. 


Arrowsmith, Bristol. 103..\—The “Poor Book” 
includes the three tithings of Westbury, Stoke Bishop and 
Shirehampton, all now parts of Bristol, and it covers the period 
between 1656-1698. Its chief interest is found in the contrast 
between past and present conditions, and in the information given 
about the working of the Poor Laws of the time. In the three 
tithings a hundred and nine persons were assessed to the relief of 
the poor in 1656, and a hundred and nineteen in 1698. But we 
doubt whether Dr. Wilkins is right in assuming that these 
numbers give us the total of households, and that the popula. 
tion can be determined by multiplying them by five. In the first 
assessment only thirteen are rated at sums under £5, which trans. 
lated conjecturally into present-day value means £15. The 
highest figure is £96. The rate in this year was three-halfpence 
in the pound ; in 1698 it was ninepence. The relief was entirely 
“ outdoor,”—there is no mention of a workhouse. Many of the 
items are notable, exciting curiosity, however, rather than satisfy. 
ing it. Who was “Goody Brown” who appears in the Stoke 
Bishop accounts of the last year? “Spent a goeing to the J ustices 
about Goody Brown 6s.” Then come six items for Goody Brown, 
amounting to 2ls.; then “Lent Mr. Martin to fee Mr. Knight 
about the removal of Goody Brown 6s.” But she was not 
removed, for her name appears five times more with a total of 
24s. Altogether, she was accountable for £2 17s. out of a total 
expenditure of £28 12s. 


ee, 
here transcribed 


Philips’ Model of Halley’s Comet, Earth and Sun. Designed by 
E. Rupert Hicks, F.R.A.S. (G. Philip and Son. 1s. net.)—Here 
we have a chart in which the sun and the paths of the comet and 
earth are given on a scale of about twenty million miles to the 
inch. At the end of one pointer is the earth, at the end of another 
the comet, the latter with an appendage which represents the tail. 
The two paths are marked with months and days, so that by 
moving the two pointers to the place of any given day we can see 
the relative positions of the two bodies. The comet will be nearest 
to the earth on May 19th, when it will probably envelop us with 
its tail. Very soon after this date it should be visible in the 
Western sky, “a splendid object,” says Mr. Hicks; but no one, we 
imagine, can be sure that it has not wasted since its last visit to 
the solar system. 


Theophrastus, Herodas, Kebes. Translated by R. Thomson Clark. 
(G. Routledge and Sons. 1s. net.)—This is a volume in the 
publishers’ “ New Universal Library.” The special novelty about 
it is the inclusion of the “ Mimes” of Herodas. Before 1891 only 
a few fragments of these were known. Then a manuscript which 
contained some hundreds of lines was found in Egypt. It cannot 
honestly be said that they are a great gain to literature, but 
they throw a somewhat lurid light on Greek manners. It is true 
that Herodas belongs to a period of decline,—the third century 
B.C. A fourth piece is added in the famous “Choice of Hercules.” 
There is a certain irony in the contrast between this and other 
things to be found in the book. 


The Schoolmasters’ Year-Book and Directory. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—We cordially commend to the favour 
of all interested in the subject this “Reference Book of Secondary 
Education in England and Wales.” It now appears for the eighth 
time, and we observe that its continuance depends upon an 
increased measure of support. We sincerely hope that the word 
“valedictory ” may not signify anything more than the temporary 
farewell of one who hopes to meet his friends again at the regular 
time. The cessation of this most useful annual would be a great 
loss to the cause of education. There is a need of organisation 
in the secondary province, and a careful account of facts, present 
conditions of work, and prospects is most useful. 
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LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Regent Street, London 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 








Liberty & Co., Ltd. 





BY SPECIAL A > 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco: 
APPOINTMENT Bettie Behibition. RT Prise omen 
a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, an 
TO THE KING. | rometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 


Astronomical tors, Chronographs, and 


Ships’ Com 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CoO., Ltd, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 











SRADE-MARE. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, EG 
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THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 
(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
90 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 





igs. per Ib.—In 1 tb., $4 iy and 4 te. Tins. 





Major WALTER WINGFIELD writes :—“‘ The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 


TELEGRAMS— 


TELEPHONE Intimidad, London. 


3787 Gerrard. 








Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 





Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 





HOME MISSIONS. 


(Additional Curates Society.) 


Many poor places would be unable to maintain 
the Clergy now serving in them if it were not for 
the help of the A.C.S. The contributions received 
by the Society in 1909 only came to £52,479; 
the amount paid out to poor parishes, relying on 
contributions, was £54,468. Gifts towards making 
up the difference (£1,989) are earnestly invited. 


Postal orders will be thankfully received by Canon PETIT, 
14 Great Smith Street, S.W.; they should be crossed “Coutts, 
for account of A.C.S.” 





EARLSWOOD ASYLUM, THE NATIONAL INSTITU- 
TION FOR TRAINING THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Patrons; 





Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN, 





About 500 Inmates under Treatment ; 600 could be received did Funds permit. 


“WE PLEAD FOR THOSE WHO CANNOT PLEAD FOR 
THEMSELVES.” 





£40 a day required in VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS for 
- FREE CASES only. 
Under STATE INSPECTION, but receives no STATE HELP. 





Contributions gratefully received by :— 
Mr. H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
36 King William Street, London Bridge, E.C. 











ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Hgap Orricr: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax Is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which Is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 





Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 








Company's Offices or Agents. ROBERT L 1S, General Manager. 
| * The First —and still 
6 Cylinder— the best.” 


The 40 h.p. 


| HA-SVEINOSS COLONIAL MODEL 
NAPIER NAPIER 
NAPIER NAPIER 
SUPPLIED TO H.E. THE VICEROY OF INDIA IN 1906 


“still continues to do the 
most excellent work for him.” 


Extract from letter received from Lt.-Colone! Victor Brooke, D.S.0. 


S. F. EDGE (1907) Ltd., 
14 New Burlington St., London, W. THREE YEARS’ 


CUARANTEE. 


BRITISH 
BUILT 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS 


SPEEDILY CURE 


INDIGESTION, ACIDITY, FLATULENCE, HEARTBURN, 
IMPURE BREATH, DIARRHGA, &c. 

PREVENT MANY AN ILLNESS. Highly recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession, Sold by all Chemists and Stores. Biscuits, 1s., 2s., and 4s, per tin; 
Powder, 2s. and 4s. per bottle; Lozenges, 1s. 14d. tin. 

CHARCOAL CHOCOLATES.—Highly nutritious and digestible. May be 
enjoyed by those who find that ordinary chocolates cause indigestion or 
acidity. Recommended for children, Sold in tins, ls. each. 


J. L. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


THE HORSe, CARRIAGE AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


MOTOR-CAR, CARRIAGE AND HORSE, AND 
GENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE ..,. 


Chief Office: 17 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


HAMPTON S 


DECORA 
AND CA 


New Designs for the coming 
Spring now on view. 











TION 
RPETS. 


Please Write for Patterns, sent free— 


also Suggestive Schemes and Estimates. 
PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 5&.W. 


Hampton & Sons, Ltd., have no connection whatsoever 








with any other furnishing house. 
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ACCIDENTS 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Claims paid, £5,700,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A — Secretary. 


OBESIT Y 
AND ITS DISCOMFORT CAN BE AVOIDED 
by replacing your Bread and Toast with 
KALARI BISCUITS. 
NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 








OF ALL KINDS, 





Send for a Sample and Booklet. 





GALLARD & CO. Food Specialists, 
90 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Write Now. 








THOMAS & SONs, 
Sporting Tailors and Breeches Maker 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
@ special staff of highly skilled workmen, 





32 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, wy. 


———=:=_ 
er COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Oth 
Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) — 
mortgage of city Property, » with interest, and at least 50%, security ia 
real estate, where ju will return from 10% Bh 
full particulars writs to R. E, MACNAGHTEN (ints formar Macmgi, 








Halle be my oa aman B.C., Box 118, References : G 
m “Or ** Harrow-on-the- Hill, England ; 
St. John's tory, North Vancouver. . Rev. Hugh Tope 
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HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 





ao | SS ANTONIO, TIVOLI, 20 miles from ROME.—TOQ LET. 
e FULLY FURNISHED, with excellent, trustworthy servants, ¥, 
throughout with hot-water _Tadiators. Every room faces South, ‘ate 
magnificent views over Roman Campagna and famous Tivoli Waterfalls, ~K 
particulars apply to Mrs. HALLAM. Ortygia, Harrow-on-the-Hill, - 


A N IDEAL RESIDENCE FOR GENTLEMEN— 
BLOOMSBURY HOUSE CLUB, Established 1331, has REMOVED «, 
larger premises in an unique oe. ‘central but quiet. Handsome — 
library, Lien -room, Heated throughout. Lawn tennis, Ba 
rooms, inch baths, &c., from 7s. 6d. weekly, Night Leg —Apply to the 
WARDEN, w% to 88 Cartwright Gardens, Tavistock Square, W.C, 


NS LONDON.—CLASSICAL PARTNER WANTED 
in a good-class Prep. ; 2 Boarders, 8 Day ditto, 13 Day, all at good toes, 

Fine house and g ds, which i would have. Married man preferred 

with ~~ an Scholarships ~~ Capital £400. 

Messrs. NEEDES, Bradshaw House, rey — Strand. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 
OFFICE OF MATRON AND SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSING, 


Notice is hereby given that an ELECTION COMMITTEE will be held on 
ee a May, 1910, to elect a Matron and Superintendent of Nursing to this 
ospita! 

Candidates must be Certificated Nurses, and of an age not exceeding 40 

The salary of the office will be £250 per annum, with board, resi 
attendance, and washing. 

Candidates are mired to lodge 36 copies of their application and testi- 
monials with the CLERK, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, from whom further 
information may be obtained, on or before the 7th May. 

No candidate for the office shall either directly or indirectly canvass any 
member of the Committee or any Governor, 

THOMAS HAYES, Clerk. 


St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C., April, 1910. 





























HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN ECONOMICS. 


The Council are about to appoint a Lecturer in Economics, Salary £0 
per annum 
Applications must be sent in by April - —Further rticulars may be 


obtained from . M. GIB ONS, Registrar. 


TICK-PRINCIPAL (Graduate in Arts or equivalent) 
) REQUIRED for first-class GIRLS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL in May. To 
give some instruction in English, assist in administration, and, if possible, 
(resident) an interest in oomeern later. Salary to commence, not Jess than £100 





resident).—Address ‘* AL ’ Box 412, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
‘trand, London, W.C. 


ANTED, Gentiemenly, Well-Educated Youth 
PREMIUM PUPIL, to be trained in the business of a large Manufac 
dress Box 411, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 





t House in Yorkshire.—Ad 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ECRETARY (41), married, SEEKS EMPLOYMENT is 
a few weeks ; is an experienced aes, — a practical acq 
ance of and Railway and tr financial -” 
administrative ability, with a sound working wm ‘of the Portuguese an “4 
Spanish languages gained in South America, and French also. Good salary au 
sition ex, —For further particulars and references address “ A. G. L,” 


rr’s Bank, Widnes. 
N ATRON of HOME.—Matron RE-ENGAGE- 


MENT in School, College, or Institution. Good needlewoman. 

of children ; me | * nursery. Doctors’ testimonials, Thoroughly —_ 
mended by Rev. A. H. Halley, late Vicar of Brockham, Surrey.— plies 
Rev. A. H. HALLEY i ne, Guildford. 


CULTURED GENTLEWOMAN, capable, ¢ Pasion 
hel wu bili y, 
EKSE Site ENGAGEMENT inj Sod household es COMP ANTOS SE SE 
SEKEEPER, or CHAPERONE. Excellent 1 
i ai remuneration.—Box 858, The Spectator, 1 ‘Wellington Stee 
NGINEERING PUPIL. —VAOANOY in High’ —— 
Works for Gentleman’s Son under eight mt my’ 
course. Personal a ay of M.Inst.C.B. Position after expe 
time assured.—Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, 
have VACANCIES in their Gomme Departments 
YOUNG “7 pO manners. the 
by letter only to 


required. a yeara.—Appl 
SECRETARY. K; aR, Timited." Witton, Bi 
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SS 
\7, HILD'S COLLEGE, DURHAM. 
DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE EGE FOR SCHOOL MISTRESSES IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE — OF DURHAM 


are INVITED for the post of LADY PRINCIPAL, which 





APPLICATIONS are 4 1910. 
ee crith the prospect of rising to £500, with Board 
wit be Momber of the Church of England, and will be 
De nal a ee for the organisation and conduct of the College. 
wae testimorials details of should be sent to 
Professor W. , D.D., 43 North on or before 
the Ist of May, 1910. 


psDForRD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
B UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
3 PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
ARTMENT OF SECONDARY N 
coumTL Pill shortly proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a HEAD of 
thi m0 OINENG DEPARTMENT. The @ tment is open to women only, 
bs will take effect at the beginning of the Michaelmas ang 1910. 
Thirty-five copies of applications, and of not more than three recent testi- 
monials, should be =—s not — ~4 — = Sth to the SECRETARY, from 
further parti rs) 
=“ —o ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, Secretary. 


-" BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS of METHOD, to take up duties on 

tember 5th. Kindergarten training and previous experience on the Staff of 

Training College essential. Experience a Demonstration School work a 
annam. 

a nw. BYES may be obtained 








ndation. Salary at the rate of £150 
"Ferme of application, to be returned on or 











a Street, ‘Sunderland. a YERS, Secretary. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. Ts 
ING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 
(Under the patronage of her Majesty Queen Alexandra.) 
ted to Students above the age of 16. 








The Lectures are ada: 

Preparation is eens or the Sy ys Examinations: Those of the University 
of London in the Faculties of Arts and Science; the London University Cer- 
tificate in Religious Knowledge ; the Archbishop’ 8 Diploma in Theology; the 
King’s College Diploma for the Post-Graduate Course in Home Science, and 
the King’s College Certificate for the Three Years’ Course in Home Science. 
There are Matriculation Classes. 

Separate Courses of interest to non-examination Students are given in History, 
Literature, and Philosophy; also in the Home Science subjects of Sanitary 
Science and Hygiene, and the Economics of Women’s Work. A short Seem 
of Open Lectures on Comparative Religions (Hinduism) will be given by the 
Rev. J. Jounson in May. 

The Art School is inspected by the Hon. Visitors, Mr. David Murray, R.A., 
and Mr. H. 8. Tuke, A.R.A., and is under the immediate direction of Mr. 
Byam Shaw, Mr. R. Vicat Cole, Miss E. Fortescue Brickdale, assisted by Mr. 
Dacres Adams and Mr. Alan Davidson. In addition to the ordinary studio 
—_ a Special Class for Girls under 17 is held on Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 
rom 2 to 4, 

Instruction in Music is given by Mrs. Hutchinson, Madame Haas, Professor 
Whitehouse, Herr Woltmann, and others ; and in Theory by Professor Vernham. 
A Choral Class may be formed. 

The EASTER TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 2lst. 

Further information may be obtained from the Warden, Miss H. D. 
OAKELEY, | 13 Ke 13 Kensington Square, W. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. = 
| Glial Ss COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
13 KENSINGTON UARE, W. 
Warden—Miss H. D. O. LEY, M.A, 
LECTURES IN THEOLOGY. 

The Courses prepare for the Archbisho oy loma in Theology, the Uni- 
versity of London Certificate in Religious Bork edge, and the King's College 
names Students may attend any Course. Lectures are arranged as 
lollows :— 

Dogmatic Theology—Rev. A. C. Heapiam, D.D., eee of King’s College 

Introduction te Old Testament and Hebrew—Kev. H. F. B . Compston, M. = 

Introduction to New Testament and Greek—Rev. H. J. “Wuire, M. Ba aud 
Rev. 8. Kinsupacu, M.A. 

Pra r Book—Rev. E. F. Morrson, M.A. 

Philosophy of Religion—Rev. A. C . 7 cott, D.D., D.Lit. 

Church History—Rev. C. Jenxins, M.A. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES on APRIL 20th, 1910. 

For Syliabus and Full List of Lectures, &c., apply to SECRETARY, 13 

Kensington Square, W. 


RAPERS’ COMPANY’S GIRLS’ SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The pers’ Company are about to award Three Scholarships to enable 
omy promising Girls to study at some place of advanced education, either 








BetiNerau AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SOHOOL OF OF MUSIC. 


-» Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mas.Doc., LL.D. 
Principal .. ... GRANVILLE BANTOOK. 
Visiting Examiner ERNEST sv WALKER, Mus.Doc, 


SESSION 1X 1909-1910. 


The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM ( 
ard R TERM (January 17th to April I6th), SUMMER 


18th), 
a Tones of Music, Studen 
5 ts” 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, Gencsste certs and Se ant. Cotes, 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained 
ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 
rNIV ERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
e Oaks, Behrens Estate, Fallowfield oo at. Ashburne House), 
Warden—Miss SHEAVYN, ~ _. Ta omen Students at the 


Vico: Warden—Dins Bt af PARKIN, B.A. 

The Hall, which ——_ in large private grounds and is near the University, 
will re-open in r with accommodation for @ foamy == It , saoeeces 
those who are pre preperiog for Degrees or Courses in Arts, Science, Mi 
or Somes and any other ag oe also Graduates engaged in Research, 
or ow for the p~ ay Ry ma in Education. Fees for the Session 
| i s), 40 to 50 guineas -bedrooms. A few single bedrooms at 

gumeas. Most of the Entrance Scholarships at the peal are open to 
Wome as well as to Men.—Applications to the WARDE 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, “READING. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN ARTS AND SCIENCE. 


Two Scholars , each of the annual value of £50, in Arts and Science 
respectively, will ‘offered for emgues in JUNE, 110. The Scholarships 
are tenable at the College for three years from October, 1910. Candidates must 
have passed, or must pass before September, 1910, the London Matriculation 
Examination, or an Examination exempting therefrom, and must be prepared 
to read for a London Honours in Arts or Scien 

Further particulars may be ob from the TUTORIAL SECRETARY, 
University College, Reading. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
ETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 


d AGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHA 
Head- Mistress Mice G. TARL) 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medisval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 6 Hagle Road (next door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N 

NEXT TERM ‘BEGINS APRIL 2isr 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded annually entitling the holders to Free 
Tuition for two years. Examination held in July. For particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MIS sss. 


OODARD SCHOOL 
S. ANNE’S, ABBOTS BROMLEY. 

Public Church of England School for Gentlemen's Daughters at moderate 
fees. Se -houses ; beautiful country ; pure bracing air; drill and 
games mistress ; extensive laying- fields. Preparation for University. Oxford 
and Cambridge Joint Examinations. usic under the direction of Mr. 
ISIDORE HN. Resident Art and Handicrafts Mistress. Teacher 
Cooking and Needlework. Children received from seven years of age ; you 

irls under special care of ned Nurse, — 4 Mistress— Miss MARCIA 
RICE, M. A. _ Dublin ; Final Honours, Oxford, Class 


.UEEN’S COLLEGE, Harter | Lonpon, Ww. 
Patron: HER ‘MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Visitor: The LORD BISHOP OF NDON. 
Principal: The Rev. Canon G. C. BELL, M.A, 
Warden: Miss G. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 
The SUMMER TERM begins on FRIDAY, APRIL 22np. 
SEPARATE COURSES of Lectures in any Subject can be attended, 
For particulars of the COLLEGE, SCHOOL for Younger Girls, and 
BOARDING. HOUSE, ay yply_to the SECRETARY. 


T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thorough 
KS Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Primcipal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 
tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
28 Havelock Road, Hastings. 


{LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

) President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head- 
Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. Board- 
ing-House : 2 Cecil peed, en, Ea, House-Mistress : Miss ARBUTHNOT 
LANE. NEXT TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, May 4th.—The Head- 
Mistress will be at the School from 8 to 4.30 on April 30th, May 2nd and 3rd. 





Visitor .., 





tember 20th to 
































Subjects to be ap: roved the how , or for the Degree E 
tion of a oSveniy in the he United Kingd i — 
Scholarships will be of the ny a ‘£60 per annum each, and will be 
— for two or three years. To be eligible for them, Girls must be between 
7 and 19 years of age, and must have passed some approved Public Examina- 
= and give other evidence ery Candidate the Company of successful study. 
t or Guardian of every Candi must satisfy Rey the Company that she 
needs the assistance of the wre BS on her education. 
‘ Further particulars ae! be obtained on apphcation to the CLERK to the 
ompany, Drapers’ hrogmorton Street, London, E.C. 


RAPERS COMPANY. 
A SOLEY SCHOLARSHIP AND EXHIBITION FUND. 

e Drapers’ Company are about to award Two Scholarships of £60 per 
mm —. for two or three a at some wee of advanced education, for 
I of Theoretical or — Science, Medicine or ey or the 
aged xamination of some University in the United Kingdom. The Scholar- 
or will be awarded to (a) Sons or G between 16 and 18 years of age, 
Pe reemen of the Drapers’ pee ore (6) other Boys of the same age. The 

rent or Guardian of every Condidate must satisfy the Company that he needs 
assistance of the Scholarship to carry on his education. 
‘ at py a will shortly have the right also to nominate =. an Exhibition 
— termmble “J three years at *s College, Cambri 
of the Company of not more than 20 years of age. 
oie rte may be obtained on ap —_— to the CLERK to the 
Company, Hall, T Throgmorton Street, 











S73 oun 2 JOHN JOLLES’ SERInTTION ENDOWMENT. 
Md. vd Company are about to award an Exhibition of £60 per 
Ta 4, ~! for two or three years, at an University or Institution of 
5. bBo or Industrial Se pen The Exhibition will be 
pao 5 ys between 16 and 20 years of who have for not less than two 
souk Some time been in attendance ata Public Elementary School, with a 
aanee for such of them as have attended Public Elementary Schools in the 
— parishes of Stratford-le-Bow or Bromley St. 
Cc “4 Particulars, with forms of application, may be obtaied from the 
LERK to the Drapers’ Company, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 











ROADWATER HALL, WORTHING 
with Finishing Branch a 
LE PLEIN A ‘ TEP PE. 
Thorough and consecutive education. Mild climate. Large grounds. TrON. 
arrangements for Pupils from _ abroad.—Principals, The Misses TRITT 


UEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E.-- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
).—First- rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New remises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing- fields 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swim 














ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa 
—_ on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
rail from Live 1. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
n@ Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone : 381 Liscard. n 
BRISTOL. 


T HELENS, CLIFTON, 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 
Home comforts combined with the Highest Beatie Advantages. 


St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss “Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in ten acres of ground about a mile from the sea on 


the bracing Suffolk coast. ; a 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDFEAD. 


SUMMER TERM BEGINS MONDAY, May 2nd. 
Saloon attached to 3.45 p.m. train from Waterloo. 
Telephone: 7 Grayshott. 
For Prospectus apply 9 the Principal, Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
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ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 
RWELL, 8.E. 

Governors—T#HE Wennnee” ease or CLOTHWORKERS OF THE CITY 
or Lonpoy. Managers—REPRESENTATIVES APPOINTED BY THE CLOTHWORKERS’ 
Company, THE Lonpon Country CounciL, THE CAMBEBWELL Borover CovonciL, 
aus tue Untversity or Loypoy. Principal—Miss Riee (Recognised Teacher 


ee =| of the ay of Mn Miss CaRPENTER 
y Sa 5 = in agp A -1 the University of London, and Member 
Special M aN Stude: KR - pared th > eee ‘iplo a f both 
e den’ 2 ior the Teaching iomas 0} 
London and Cambridge. hly practical training. ir a JUNIOR 
DIVISION (Academical) B ‘or Final B.A., or Cambridge Higher Local 
Honours. Fee (for both divisions), £20 15s. per annum. Boarding, 33 guineas 
r annum, at the Hall of Sines Also a small number of Students popes 
or Kindergarten Work, and for the Examinations of the Froebel Union. 
number also specially trained for work as teachers of Si ng and Pianoforte. 
Leaving Exhibitions from the Mary Datchelor Girls’ School (3 annually). 
A Free Studentship for Graduates awarded annually (including residence). 


wT. MARY’S COLLEGE, FADDING TON. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWE 

dlate Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar Soke ie and Principal of 
the Cambrid; Training College) 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—Students, £8 8s. to £6 6s.aterm. School, £6 10s. to £3 10s. a term. 
Kinde: mn, £3 38, to £2 2s. a te 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, "E25 a term. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


wOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A, 
EXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER with Lect 3 and Assistants. Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold | and Silver Me 
with Dip lomas, awarded to sful stud ls and Colleges 
en with a ceeees teachers. 

UDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing oe a ee are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arran| for in all branches of education. eens permitted to Lord 

Viscount Gladstone, P.C., Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.— 
Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


G'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD. ‘PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M: , Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds. —For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSE  # 
—Splendid Buildings. eon, & te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
-Bathing; beautiful climate; vantages for acquiring French ; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses ; Teacher for on Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For ‘Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 
ing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
nom mag 8 at attention to development of character.—Principal : 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb. Teachers’ Certiticate 
Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
INDHEAD. — GIRLS’ PREPARATORY HOME 
SCHOOL. seage playground and gardens, Opens September under 
the Misses EVERAR 
Appl for | hen oa ‘to R. BAGOT EVERARD (M.A. Oxon., late Principal 
Boys’ Preparatory School), Remenham, Hindhead. 
MIDDLESEX. 


EL IGHFIELD, HENDON, 

Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 

SUMMER TERM, MAY 3ap ro JULY 26ra. 
NDOWED » FOR 






































SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE.—Boarding and Day School. 
Head-Mistress: Miss BROADBENT (Cambridge), Historical Tripos, M.A.Dublin 
dlate of Newnham College).—A P tus, with full details and regulations, 
may be obtained on application to the SECRETARY, at the School, or to the 

Clerk to the Governors, RICHARD WILSON, Solicitor, Skipton. 


ARPENDEN HALL, HERTS 


A HOME-SCHOOL for YOUNGER GIRLS. Numbers limited to 24. 
Thorough general education. Fitted Gymnasium. Riding, Fencing, Tennis, &c. 
_ Principal: Miss ENGLISH (late Senior Mistress of Priors Field, Godalming). 


OOVE -E LEA, HOVE, BRIGHTON— 
First-class School for 30 Boarders. Finely situated on Sea front. 
Large garden and te Aon ying-field. Sound all-round education. 
—e AKE, B.A.Lond., and Miss MORTIMER, B.A. 
ons. Lon 


wt K ELLFIELD, os 2 @O Se 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 
(Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews). 
Modern education. Splendid record of health. Large grounds, gravel soil. 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


|: eee COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Bournemouth =e Schools, Ltd 
President—Rev. J. JONES, M.A., ‘BD. 
Principal—Miss PARKER GRAY. 
Boarding Fees from 50 gns. inclusive. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 

This School is Strongly Recommended to those who wish for a healthy 
training of mind and body. Refined home. Good unds, Position high, 
and one of the healthiest in England. Principal— E, DAWES, M.A., 
D.Lit.Lond., Classical Scholar, Girton. 


ONDON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady (with 


University Honours) receives a few Girls of good social qeattien, desiring 

to study special subjects, attend lectures and concerts, and to see London; 

re on for foreign travel ; news comforts.—Miss ‘ELLEN FARNELL, 
py oo 

Edgbaston, 


embroke Gardens, Kensington, W 
N Iss ROBERTSON. nae of “ Struan,” 

tely partner in Wentworth Hall School, Mill Hill, N.W., will 
OPEN SCHOOL at TOLMERS PARK, HERTFORD, on 238th APRIL. 


























HERWELL HALL, 
TRAINING ay FOR WOMEN SECONDARY 


he Board Ed 
University Dele = cation, by the 0 


for Syndicate, s, ar + 
Principal: Miss CaTHeRitE I. DODD, M.a. 
te Lecturer in Manchester Universi 
repared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ 
ge Teachers’ Certificate. ‘Fees teen. Goan = 
gy» of trom = to £20 open to Students with a Degree py Xa 


There isa 
PRINCESS. oy COLLEGE, EALIna ~w 
President—H.R.H. the aay Beal NG, ¥. 

LONDON, . 


Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of 
PARKE 


rescue 





BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the the DAUGHTERS of Tu 
English, Art, and Mone MEN, 


unde. 
Officers’ Daughters, 66 gs, year, 





6 SSS, 


foot oe 
Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. a year. 








IGNOR FIORI, who has studied under | 
Spoleto), Gastano Pasculli (Palermo),asd Hace Beste .~ 

eto), ts) Becke 
GIVES VIOLIN LESSONS in his London Studio, or et ray reper 
Special interest taken in beginners. Individual method a: dren. 
talents.—Apply for terms, &., by letter to 27 Perryn Road, East Acton, Mt a 


TAMM™MERIN QG, 
Mr. E. GRIERSON, a self-cured Stammerer 4 thirt 


eading mastery 
tti (principal 











RECEIVES BOYS and ADULTS. Public Sch Medical ara — 
ences.—Address, Acomb House, Bedford, and 30 New Cavendish Street, Lose 
TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject shonid 
read a book by one who cured himself after sufferi 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND ~ cs J 
STAMMERER,” post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. B., 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 
‘lta HEALTH RESORT ror DELICATE CHILDREN. 
LADY, EXPERIENCED, holding PHYSICAL and HEALTH 
receives DELICATE and SPINAL CURVATURE children for Special treatmen: 
~ beautiful aay home. be pe medical pers Education , 
y experienc verness.—Full particulars from Miss BEATRI 
Brockfield, Wadhurst, Sussex. CE WICKING, 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EIGHTON PARE SCHOOL 
NEAB READING, : 

Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and plavinr. 
fields; swimming-bath, ene my &e. = playing 
For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head. Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 


tess MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN Bay, 
Head-Master—T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 


For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
pus LEYS SCHOOL, 








CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS TERMLY. 


Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS ani 
EXHIBITIONS, p vecyins Som £30 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition in July next IBITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will bk 
awarded at the same time. 
Apply to the WARDEN, ney College, Abingdon. 


Cp4seee SCHOOL. 


A PREPARATORY HOUSE, specially designed for a limited number of 
BOYS, will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMI. 
NATION, 7th, 8th, and 9th JUNE.—Two Scholarships of £100 p.a., two 

of £30 p.a., one of £40 p.a., and not ding six F. 
entitling to exemption from peyment of the Tuition Fee, will be offered for com 
petition.—For particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


Bee ees SCHOOL. 
An EXAMINATION for open SCHOLARSHIPS, and for EXHIBITIONS 
reserved for the Sons of Cle en and Officers, will ‘BEGIN on JUNE 2ad.— 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Sedbers th, Yorkshire. 
SCHOOL. 


ERKHAMSTED 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTOY. 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by Examim- 
tion on JUNE 16th and 17th. Two at least will be tenable in the Army 
Classes.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the CLERK to GOVERNORS. 

LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. : ; 
Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy country. Scholarship Examination 


ae Private Schools in h. 
arden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 
C 


HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX — 
Cosiemen of Governors, Colonel the Right Honble. MARK LOCKWOOD, 
C.V.0., M.P. SUMMER TERM will COMMENCE on MAY 4ra. E : 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS on JULY 13ts. New Dining 
Workshop will be opened in September.—Apply to Rev, Canon SWALLOW, 
Head-Master. 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 


Moors. 
sities, ,TERM BEGAN THURSDAY, APRIL léru. 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, ‘M.A. Cantab. 


| Pg ye SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 
aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorough systematic 
education from 7 yrs. upwards, ‘without pressure. Boys taught to think and 
observe, and use their hands. Religious differences honourably respected. 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible. Experienced care of delicate boys. 
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LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

‘An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 9th and 10th, 

0, for NINE or TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five or six (Junior Platt) 
ve) and four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for years, open to 
oa 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and 


boys unde i le —Furthi iculars be had 
hips are tenable together, er partic may 
House ee. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master, 





LENALMOND.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1910.— 

The Examination will be held on July 6th and 7th. Several Open 
Scholarships (ranging from £60 to £20) will be offered. Also Three Clerical 
Scholarships of £55 (for Sons of Scottish ee Clergy) and a three 
Clerical Exhibitions of £40. Age limit fifteen (on September 30th, 1910).— 
For further information apply to the Warden (Rev. Canon HYSLOP), Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 
77 ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) 


to 17th. Open to boys joining April 29th, as to others, 
on JUNE 13th te NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &., with. 





for ’ , Y 
Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
out crue, Five Boarding houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, D.D. 





YW INGS SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


4 PUBLIC SCHOOL at MODERATE COST, SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS. SEPARATE JUNIOR HOUSE, NEXT TERM BEGINS 
MAY 4th._D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master, 


ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, MAY 3ist, JUNE Ist and 2nd.—One of £87, five or more of £50, 

ive or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12 
awarded to Boy who does best in Examination. Council nominations, value £12 








— 


e227 BwB COURSE S 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 








JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 





PHONETICS, CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 
and LITERATURE, 





For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 





TEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Adie! BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—MARTYAMI, 43 Rue du Ranelagh.—EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for a few GIRLS who wish to perfect themselves in 
French, Music, Art, &c., and at the same time enjoy a comfortable home-life. 
French conversation rapidly acquired. Paris visited, under the guidance of 
experienced Professors. Tennis. Numerous excursions. Bath. Electricity, 
ments made by the month. Ref.: Admiral and Mrs, Powlett, The 

Manor House, Frankton, near Rugby. 


EAR PARIS (on high und). 

HOME LIFE for FIFTEEN GIRLS ATTENDING FRENCH 
DAILY CLASSES. Parisian Professors.—Miss SHAND, 19 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Chatou (8.-et-0.) 

















per annum, may be awarded to Boys who do well but fail to obtain a Sch 
ship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—This old first- 
grade Public School is being reorganised and much enlarged to accom- 
modate 200 boys of 10-19 years of age. New School buildings completely 
equipped in every respect, and two new boarding-houses of the latest and best 
, are being provided at a cost of £25,000, The situation healthy and 
Bieattal.—Apply to Head-Master, Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 
CAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and MUSIC 
SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1910. Ten or more open to Competition, value from 
£2 to £100a year. Also a Scholarship for Army candidates.—Particulars and 
Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, 
Bristol. 
OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS awarded for 
General Merit. Common Entrance Papers (June 30th—July Ist) 
with higher Classics and Maths. Value £20-£60, One of £80 for Exceptional 
Merit. Also Exhibs, for Sons of Officers and of Clergy, £20. Age limit, 15 
on September 16th. Age allowance for young boys.—Apply, Rev. W. C. 
COMPTON, M.A., Head-Master. 
DOVER COLLEGE JUNIOR SCHOOL.—A Preparatory Branch of the 
College, under management of Head-Master, 

















ARIS.—Mille. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 

Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 

7. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 

Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 

Docteur Blanche, Paris. 

AUSANNE (AVENUE BERGIERES).—PENSIONNAT 

DE JEUNES FILLES, MMES. MARTIN.—Etnde approfondie du 
Francais, Allemand, Musique, Peinture. Confort moderne, vie de famille. 


HoewLoens MUNICIPAL COLLEGE (Boys).—Modern 
improvements; grounds 7 acres. Practical French professional or 
commercial training; diplomas officially delivered. Fees, 32 guineas per 
annum ; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ College,— Write 
for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head-Master. 


“TJ AUS WALDFRIEDEN,” HOLZKIRCH on QUEIS 
(SILESIA). 

Artistic HOME and refined family life for a limited number of LADIES. 
North German spoken. Music, Ginging, Azt by first-class musicians and 
artists. 2} hours by rail to Dresden. utifully situated in the famous 
aoe, 








the Queis”’ at the foot of the mountains, Isar Riesengebirge. 
trips and winter sports. References given an 





_ COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
keaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories are now open, and the new Gymuasium and Music 
Rooms will be opened next term.—Apply, The BURSAR. 
UNSTABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings. 
Healthy site, 500ft. above sea. Fully equipped science laboratories. 
Swimming-bath. Ten acres playing-fields. Cadet corps. Miniature range. 
Gymnasium. University Scholarships won. School House (dormitories), £50; 
Ashton Lodge (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A. 
JASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
‘j President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &e. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4rzx. 


RzsroN SIONS, I0U! 














CAMBRIDGE PREVIOUS, Ac. 


Mr, WALTER LAWRENCE, M.A. (Ist Class Honours), COACHES for 
pall, a8 case Exams, Moderate charges.—Address, 23 Thurlow Road, 
ampstead. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
eg apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £70 and under, open to Boys under 15 

on a. Ist, will be held on JULY 12th and following days.—Apply HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys. 








LANDUDNO—TAN-Y-BRYN.—PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Established 1893. On Hill-side overlooking 
eentre of the ~~. Sound education under best conditions of health.— 
LEONARD H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.); CHARLES J. 
MONTGOMERY, M.A. (Oxon.) 


EWES.—Mr. C. W. PERFECT, B.A.Lond., PREPARES 
BOYS between 7 and 14 years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 
KOYAL NAVY.—For Prospectus apply Southdown School, Lewes. 


RECTOR (M.A.Camb.), experienced in Tuition, can 
’ receive TWO or THREE PUPILS requiring thorough individual 
mstruction with the advantages of a country home. Excellent house and 
grounds, High and healthy.—* RECTOR,” Depden, Bury St. Edmunds. 


_— 
_— 














FOREIGN. 
‘YouNe ARTIST COUPLE living close PARIS, 


_10 minutes from Porte-Maillot, private house with garden, and with 
or without Studio, RECEIVE a SINGLE PAYING GUEST.—DUCHAMP.- 
VILLON, 7 Rue Lemaitre (Défense), Puteaux, Seine. 

HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
pear Di 4 poate hy dl wired "pecial tacilits ~ 

q pe. nversatio: rapidly uired. i facilities for 
Masic (Planoforte, Singing, q Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

German. rtunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical mch Cookery (skilled chef) and of beosmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 

















1 uired. 
Prospectus, aj ly to the Principal, Fran A. EVENTER VON KUNOW; 
or “A. D.,” clo J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


WITZERLAND.—LA CRAUSAY, above VEVEY.— 
MLLES. BOREL and REYMOND (with English experience) RECEIVE 
about 12 GIRLS as Pupils for Lan s and General Culture. Special care 
given to Health-games and Outdoor Life. Large garden ; charming situation. 
—Apply to PRINCIPALS for Prospectus. 


ENEVA.—Mesdemoiselles GALLANDAT RECEIVE 

fourteen GIRLS in their healthily situated modern house. Resident 

Governesses. Visiting fessors.' English references. Garden and Play- 
ground.—Les Clochettes, Chemin de Miremont, 

















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
DUGCAPBPI OC A. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 


CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of c ) prospectuses and full iculars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. en writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
gh SST " 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Caunon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


CHOOLS TUTTO) 





and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 


have personally inspected. 
i@ OX FORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
Poce: (Cantab.) and Browse (Oxon), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 GERRARD. __ 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.— tuses of the er and every informa- 
d 





tion, supplied Parents FREE CHARGE. Please state 

upils’ ages, locality preferred, an approximate school fecs 

Seuired. UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regeut 

Street, W. Established 1858. 220 - 

O INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address; *‘ Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
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SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


The R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,’ of the bey Castle Line (the only Large 
Steamer 100 Al at Lloyd's Entirely Devoted to Pleasure Cruises) is chartered 


12 12s.—PALERMO, TUNIS, TANGIER, ALGIERS, 
GIBRALTAR, LISBON, OPORTO, SOUTHAMPTON. April 27 
£18 188.—ST. PETERS URG | (for Moscow), STOCKHOLM, COBEN. 
HAGEN, LUBECK, DANZIG, June 2n 
£18 Ii.To the NORWEGIAN FJORDS and the NORTH CAPE. 


June 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (Gentlewomen and Gentle- 
men).—ITALIAN andSWISS LAKESat loveliest time of year, April 29th, 

yn ag pune lst, HOLLAND. June 24th, DOLOMITES (deli hil driving 
tour). : OBERAMMERGAU with the SALZKAMMERG UT (U r Aus- 
tria), 1 The RHINE. SPAIN.—Miss BISHOP, 117 Croydon Road, pad =, ondon, 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 
)ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Tuhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 














Lift from Bed a floors. ident nurses and attendants. 








APPEAL. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS u ntly. REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY ASUBER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, w.c. 


TYPEWRITING. 


YPEWRITING OF ~ EVERY DESCRIPTION.— 

Articles, Stories, Novels, 10d. 1,000 words. Reduction over 50,000. 

y ne me ongees 3d, 1,000 words. Duplicating. Dramatic Work a Speciality. 
and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials.—NORA 

DICKIS ISON, 1 ‘Sackville ‘Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


MISCELLAN EOUS. 


ITERARY, &c.—The EDITOR of the “ ANIMALS’ 
GUARDIAN ”’ is raareae to CONSIDER MANUSCRIPTS (ree 
ferably typewritten) concerning ANIMALS. Mere natural history not req 
nor sporting subjects. Interesting —- A of a general chatty nature con- 
cerning Animal Life, Animal Instinct, &c., in any part of the world, will be 
acceptable. Wanted eopy to th some good Stories, or Articles, on the Dog. 
—Write for specimen co ‘ to the EDITOR, “ ANIMALS’ GUARDIAN,” I 
Regent Street, London, 5.W 


YVHE TRIANGLE SECRETARI3L OFFICES 
PREPARE LADIES for all branches of Gocnstacial Work. Rapid and 
systematic coaching in Shorthand a speciality. Typewriting, Duplicating, 
‘Translations, &c., undertaken.—Terms and references on application, 61 South 
Molton Street, W. Tel.: 1963 Gerrard. 


ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 

Holborn, bom a 10 years. Tel.: 4858 Central. Well-Educated, 

rienced Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 

Speciali ity. antNFo _— gladly given on every branch of employment.— 

Apply 8 ‘;CRETAR 

| UBBER ‘PLANTATIONS IN MEXICO.—Mines, 

Ranches, and Real Estate in the West. Splendid opportunities for large 

or small investors. Reliable advice given after careful — tion. London 

references.—Address FRANK we gor 0 Counsellor-at-Law, Ernest and 
Cranmer Building, Denver, Colorado, U.S. 


YSORE COFFEE : (Gold. mck Paris Exhibition). A 
trial is solicited from those who appreciate really good coffee. 
FRESHLY ROASTED BERRIES, 3Ib., 4s. ; 6 Ib., 7s. 6d. ; CARRIAGE PAID. 
Ground, 4d. per Ib. more, Sample and testimonials free 
JEFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower ‘Hill, E.C, 


p, USTLESS “SCHOOLS.—Use “Florigene” (a 

registered name suggested by Floor-Hygiene) on all floors very early in 
the vacation, three times a year oy for “‘ weighting ’’ the dust and dirt.—Send 
for particulars, medical reports, and testimonials to The “‘ DUST-ALLAYER” 
a 165 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. (Government Contractors). 


ed ILE PSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

Ue and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardeni 

Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 

2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


ye WIDOWS, LEGATERS, EXECUTORS, 
AND OTHER 












































You receive the fullest value for Antique and Modern Silver Family Plate, 
Old Sheffield Plated Goods, Old Jewellery of every description, Diamonds, 
Pearls, and Antiques generall , from the old-established firm of BR. D. and 
J. B. FRASER, Eta. (Desk 0. 24), Gold and Silversmiths, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Estd. 

We give the highest prices in cash, or make the most liberal offers, 
Refs, : Capital and Counties Bank. 


( LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any ok ny old 
Artificial Teeth ow have for “ 1. Most liberal offers by the 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. ASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Senee 

Ipswich. Established 1838. Pat, Capital and Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value ~K-y apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to Ee rovincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 











A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “ Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as a 
light supper repast. 

ia Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 





—— 


AN EVENT OF UNUSUAL 
INTEREST. 


Srory & Triaas, of 152 to 156 
Queen Victoria Street, London, 
E.C., are offering the whole of 
their enormous stock of Antique, 
Superior Second-hand and Modern 
Furniture at reductions which will 
effect a saving to the purchaser of 
from 15°/, to 50 °/,. For reasons, 
see Sale Catalogue containing 
1000 Bargains. 


Write for a Copy at once. 








STORY & TRIGGS. 


ONLY ADDRESS: 


152 to 156 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 


Near St. Paul’s and Blackfriars Station. 





THE CHURCH ARMY. 


Tuesday, 26th April, 7.30 p.m. SERVICE in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
Preacher: The BISHOP OF KENSINGTON, 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 
Thursday, 28th April, 
At the Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W. 


3 p.m. The BISHOP OF LONDON presiding. 

7.30 p.m. The Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL presiding. 
H.H. Princess Marie-Louise of Schleswig-Holstein has graciously 
consented to receive cheques and promises. 

Tickets of Admission FREE on application to Captain R. B. FEILDEN 


(late R.A.), yey do cre — 4 Church Army Headquarters, 55 Bryanston 
Street, Marble Arch, London, 


THE REVELATION OF GOD 
is written in the Soul of Man. 





Literature, helping you to read it for yourself, will be sent, gratis 
and post-free, upon application to 


The Hon. Secretary, Postal Mission, 
THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, London, W., 


where Services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 





NORWAY, 4 SPECIAL YACHTING CRUISES 
BY 
R.M.S.P. ‘AVON’ (tw. sc. 11,073 tons) 
NORTH CAPE, from GRIMSBY and LEITH. 
AND bnbiinas 


JULY 1, 16, and 30 and AUGUST 13. 
CHRISTIANIA. Cruises of 13 days and upwards from £1 8 day. 
R.M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM PACKET OOMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, 5.W. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS ted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE BEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Lavcaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should Not be addressed to the Evrror, but 














ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 


to the PuBiisHEr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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UNIQUE OFFER 
TO RE-TREAD TYRES. 





WE GUARANTEE THAT BY ITS USE MOTOR 
TREADS WEAR AS WELL AS USUAL RUBBER 
TREADS. 


We will Re-tread Motor Tyres with 


PLAIN or GROOVED TREADS 
at 


HALF THE USUAL LIST PRICES, 


AND GIVE SATISFACTORY WEAR. 





Write for Prices and Particulars to:— 


ALMAGAM COMPANY, 
374 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


Sole Agents :— 
NEW MOTOR & GENERAL RUBBER COMPANY, Ltd. 


“There is nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Special 
Biend. « 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100. 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 


Oe KROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D, 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 46.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd.,, Sheffield, 


OLD-FASHIONED 
EXCELLENCE 


The Sign of the Four Poster in 
Tottenham Court Road is the 
mark of good bedding. One 
hundred years ago the firm of 
Heal commenced the manufacture 
of good bedding, and in their 
programme of specialization in all 
that concerns the furnishing of the 
bedroom the aim of this House has 
been always to produce the best. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUES— 
** Beds and Bedding’ and “‘ Bedroom Furniture ”’ } 


HEAL & SON 


At the Sign of 
the Four Poster 


Tottenham Court Road W. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empirc, and improve the mora! and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

LIFE PAYMENTS. P 

8. a, 


£ s. 4d. | 2 

. 2% O O| Members ove ove - 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 

Hon. Vice-Presidents . 5 © O| Associates, with Literature 
Members — - . 110 and Journa! jae Jan 5 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Termtorial Force is at half- 

rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 

BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Hon, Vice-Presidents 





GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 


‘ARETHUSA’ JACK 
APPEALS FOR HELP. 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ and ‘CHICHESTER’ TRAINING SHIPS RECEIVE 
POOR BOYS of good character from all parts of Great Britain, and 
PREPARE them for the ROYAL NAVY and MERCANTILE MARINE, 
80 Boys each year scent into the Royal Navy. 

6,000 Boys have entered the Merchant Service, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thank- 
fully received. 

Founded 1843, 
President—THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B, 








The National Refuges for Homeless 
and Destitute Children. 
Incorporated 1904. 

London Office: 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 


+ ct i. { H. BRISTOW WALLEN. 
Joint Secretaries) HENRY G. COPELAND. 


THREE GENERATIONS PRAISE OUR 
SCHOOL 
OUTFITS. 


Catalogues Free, Illustrating Everything for Boys’ and Girls’ Wear. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 








And at Birmingham, Leeds. and Wolverhampton, 


tay 
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SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate. 


Made from the choicest ripe beans 
obtainable. 
“ This is genuine Cocoa.""—Lancet. 


“Be sure and give your patient Schweitzer's 
Cocoatina.”—Sir ANDREW CLARK, 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON 


COCOA 
will digest anything 


and is perfectly delicious, 
In 1s, 6d. Tins only. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE, 
A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 
for Persons suffering from DIABETES. 


In Cartons at is. each. 
Of all Chemists, &c. 


H. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 





CADBURY’S 


is the ESSENCE of 


COCOA 


made from the choicest Cocoa-Beans, 


under ideal conditions. 


The beverage for to-day and 


every day. 


DRINK THE BEST 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 
PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS, 
| 1 D4 Ys ) ORITA (tw.sc.) 9,265 tons, April 21, 

ORAVLIA (tw.sc.) 5,356 tons, May 5, 
FOR £ 1 0 . Return Tickets valid 6 months. 
) Illustrated Handbook on Application. 


> ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., 
LONDON «5 Fenchurch Avenue, 28 Cockspur St. 
LIVERPOOL THE PACIFIC STEAM 


MANCHESTER { NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
“K" BOOTS 


ritish built for reliability. 





For nearest Agent write 
“K" Toot Manwacturers, Kendal, England, 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should nor be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the Pusuisuxrr, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 





THE RIGHT PAPER 
TO WRITE ON - - 


THAT'S 


HIERATICA 
NOTE PAPER. 


It reduces the tedium of 
letter-writing, the surface 
is so even, the pen grips 
the paper with ease, and 
Correspondence becomes a 
pleasure. 


Of all Stationers at 1/- a Box. 


FREE SAMPLES _ and 
Interesting Booklet on 
application to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 


MEDOC. 
Pet Doren. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 2st Dosen 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ight Dinner Wine. The quality 
this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 

















Terms of Subscription. 
ParaBLe in ADVANCE. 
Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 


— the United King- yearly. terly. 
om oo on ww &l 86.,.0143..072 


Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
Amorica, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, ose -. £11236..0163...082 


Scale of Charges for 
Hdvertisements. 











Ovursipe Pace (when available) 14 Guineas, 
Half-Page (Column).......00..--secee 6 
uarter-Page (Half-Column) ... R 
arrow Column (Thirdof Page) 4 
Half Narrow Column ............... 2 
Quarter Narrow Column ......... 
Column (two-thirds width of 


I 


So FRe wae 
oe esocoeosco 


STD siisindaaniatenecemincnertenmnenens 
COMPANIES. 
i, a 6} 
een “4iM4 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s. an inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 

Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
Joun Baker. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to Tue Pusttsuer, “Spectator” Office, 1 
Wellington Street, London. W.C. 











HENRY YOUNG & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A BOOK FOR HOLIDAY READING. 
Third Impression, 


A PERAMBULATION OF THE 
HUNDRED OF WIRRAL IN 
THE COUNTY OF CHESTER, 


With an Account of the Princi 
oe nits, Ancient ‘Churches, and 1 ~ 
ng ages situated 
Rivers Mersey and Dee. saeers 
By HAROLD EDGAR YOUNG. 
Illustrated with 59 large and carefull 
printed Plates and a Route Map, demy x4 
pp. xx. and 220, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. ; 
“One of the most charmi d artisti 
have ever possessed."’—LI VERPOOL DAILY Post 


“ By a writer well versed in the to 
literature of the subject.” —TIMES, eromgty ent 








Lancashire Heroes and Heroines.—No. 1 


THE LIFE OF KITTY WILKINSON 
(CATHERINE OF LIVERPOOL). 
Illustrated with 4 Plates and Coloured 
Allegorical Design on Cover, decorated 
cloth, 1s. net. 


“She was the widow's friend, the support of the 
orphan, and the unwearied nurse of the sick,” 


STEVENSON (ROBERT LOUIS) 
ENNOBLING THOUCHTS FROM. 
Artistically displayed on two fine ivory 

cards, beautifully printed in old-faced 
characters with Initial Letters coloure} 
by hand, size of cards 8 in. by 6 in., 
suitably framed, Is. 6d. net each ; or the 
cards unframed, 6d. net each, 
Liverroo.: HENRY YOUNG & SONS, 
12 South Castle Street. 
Lonpox: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
Sl ( ll. Te 


2 


THE 
CHARITY ORCANISATION REVIEW. 
APRIL, 1910. Price i. 
MEDICAL INSPECTION. By Dr. Gray. 
THE MAJORITY REPORT AND THE UN- 
EMPLOYED. By Rev. L. RB. Pueves. 

THE MINORITY REPORT AND THE UN- 
EMPLOYED. By C. H. pe’E. Lerriveroy,. 
NEW ZEALAND’S METHODS OF DEALING 
WITH THE POOR. By Miss A. Parces. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” | 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
criptions received by, THe OLp CorNER 
BooxstTore (Incorporated), 27 § 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 § 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
Brentano, Corner 5th Avenue and 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tur 
SupscrirTion News Company, 47 Dey 
Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI's LrBRary, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tae Haroip 
A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street 
West, Toronto, Canada; Wm. Dawson 
AND Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 
Canada; A.T. CHapman, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, Canada; Tue ANGLO- 
American BooxksELLine Depot, Port Said; 
and Wm. Dawson AND Sons, Cape Town, 





Subscriptions only received by Gorpon 
AND Gotcnu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Prictor AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson anD WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. BarLiurze AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spreckugy, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide. 


CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
By post, 1s, 9d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 
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DEAR RUBBER 


will not affect the 
unvarying quality 
——— of the ——— 


SPENCER-MOULTON 
STUDDED TYRE 


To-day, as heretofore, every scrap of material put into 
the Spencer-Moulton British-made tyre is the best. 


Ask a user. 


Particulars and prices post-free, or 
specimens may be seen at Harvey, 


Frost & Co., 27 Charing Cross Rd., W. 


GEORGE SPENCER, MOULTON & Co., Ltd. 


77:79 CANNON STREET, E.C. 
Telephone : 5970 Wall (2 lines). 


Works: Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 


Telegrams: “ George Spencer, London.” 


Reasons for the Silence of the 
16-20 h.p. 


Singer Car 


The silence of the enginc is duc to its perfect balance— 
the piston is turned to weight and is notably light—but, above 
all, to the perfectly accurate fit of every part and the efficiency 
of the carburettor, which gives an idea] mixture at all speeds, 
The valve tappets, too—usually responsible for a continuous 
are fitted with fibre insets and are capable of so fine 
an adjustment that they are rendered noiseless. This adljust- 
ment can be maintained with the least trouble. Furthermore, 
the design and combination of materials used in the timing 
gear preclude all possibility of noise in this unit, 


chattering 


Why not go for a trial run and see for yourself 
how smooth-running and silent the Silent Singer is? 


Singer Motor Co., Ltd., Coventry. 


London Showrooms: 
17 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


LINEN forthe BEDROOM 


Linen Sheeting and Bed Linen woven by 
hand or power in our Bann Factory has a 
world-wide reputation for its good wearing 
qualities. Made from the best Flax yarns 
and bleached on the green fields of Ulster. 


Examples of ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S Linen Value :— 


Irish Linen Sheets, hemstitched, 2 by 3 yds. pre 176 
Irish Linen Pillow Cases, 20 by 30 ins. @a 1/6 
Irish Linen Towels, hemstitched, 24 by 41 ins. @a. 1/9} 
lrish Linen Bedspreads, embroidered by hand Cae 25/- 
Irish Linen Duchosse Covers , . ., Ca 2/11 


COMPREHENSIVE CATALOGUE FREE ON 
POSTCARD REQUEST. May we send a copy? 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Lta., 







The Medical Profession 
is convinced that 


the Bacillus Bulgaricus (of Massol) 
recommended by Prof. Metchnikoff, 
most beneficial influence 


exerts a 


upon the health. 


It therefore follows 


that a cheese which contains this 
bacillus in a pure and active form 
is an essential of healthy life and 


should be eaten regularly by all. 


Lactic 
St.. Ivel Cheese 


contains the pure Bulgarian bacilli 
in great abundance, and in a high 
is 


state of activity. The culture 


supplied by the laboratory of a 
leading London hospital, and the 
cheese is made in the fresh country 
air of Somerset. 


Over 10,000 Medical Men 
have shown their interest in Lactic 
St. Ivel Cheese. 


of leading practitioners and is being 


It has the approval 
prescribed largely. 


Lactic St. Ivel Cheese 


is just as delicious and digestible as 
It is 
sold by grocers and dairymen in 


the ordinary St. Ivel cheese. 


cartons at 64d. Sample cheese and 
booklet on the ‘Sour Milk” Cure 
sent on receipt of gd. 





40.P. BELFAST. 


DONEGALL PLACE, 





APLIN & BARRETT, &c., Ltd., Dept. 132, YEOVIL 
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“The Editor Regrets.” 





How often have the Stories and Articles that you have 
sent to the 


MAGAZINES 


AND 


NEWSPAPERS 


been returned to you with the usual little note, “The 
Editor regrets” ? How much more pleasant and satis- 
factory it is to see your work in print and to receive 


a handsome 
CHEQUE 


in payment thereof. 


This can easily be accomplished; it is only a matter of 
learning how to polish your work. Write for a free 
booklet explaining how it can be achieved. 


Address— 


Department “S,” 

The British School of Journalism, 
Avenue Chambers, 

42 Bloomsbury Square, 

London, W.C. 








Chas. Baker & Co.’s 
seine STORES, LTD. 


SCHOOL OUTFITS 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES 
Compatible with Good Materials and Workmanship 


THE LARGEST SELECTION IN LONDON 


ETON SUITS 
NORFOLK SUITS 
RUGBY SUITS 
DRESS SUITS 


RAINPROOF OVERCOATS 


IN THE LATEST STYLES. 


HEAD DEPOT: 


271-274 HIGH HOLBORN. 








BRANCHES : 


137, 138, 139 and 140 Tottenham Court Road, 
corner of Euston Road, W.C. 


256 Edgware Road, corner of Chapel! Street, W. 
41 and 43 Ludgate Hill (opposite Old Bailey), E.C. 
5, 7 and 9 Seven Sisters Road, Holloway, N. 

27, 29, 31 and 33 King Street, Hammersmith, W. 











The Best 21s. Parcel of 
Stationery in the World. 


CONTAINING 
2 Reams (960 Sheets) 200 Correspondence Cards 
Note size 
7 x 4b. 1000 Envelopes 
1 Ream (480 Sheets) Note size. 
Duchess size | 500 Envelopes 


6 x 4}. Duchess sizo. 
The Charta Wove Parchment. 
(Specimen Sheets sent on application.) 


Note-Paper and Cards Plain Embossed with any two 
or three line address, and carriage paid to any 
address in the United Kingdom. 


The Guinea covers everything. 





If stamped in colour relief, 4/6 extra. 


The Times Book Club, 


376-384 Oxford Street, London, W. 


Telephone: Gerrard 5390 (5 lines). Telegrams: “ Unieme, London.” 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, wW. 





THE DUBLIN REVIEW. witenio wiro. 


APRIL, 1910. CONTENTS. Quarterly. No. 293. Price 5s. 6d. net. 
Rerorm or THE House or Lorps. 
- By Viscount Halifax. 
Il. By James Fitzalan Hope, M.P. 
Ill. By a Liberal. 
Tue Centenary or Atrrep pe Musset. By Rowland Grey. 
Mopernism tn Istam. By Francis McCullagh (Petersburg Correspondent of 
the New York Times). 
Ortson-Trrst. A Poem, By the late Francis Thompson. 
Tue Gate or Sin. A Poem. By Mrs. Bellamy Storer. 
Tue Truta apout CromMWELL’s Massacre at Droguepa. 
er II. anp Freperick II.: a Stupr or Kinsuir, 
McChesney. 
AnGiicanism Sixty Years Aco. 
Tue PEOPLE AND THE POPULACE. Wilfrid Ward. 
A Carnotic Cotony. By the Rev. R. H. Benson. 
“Tue [nternationay.”—II, Tug Moritve Force. 
Some Recent Books. 
BURNS and OATES, 28 Orchard Street, London, W. 


By J. B. Williams. 
By Dora Greenwell 


y James Britten. 


By Hilaire Belloc, M.P. 


Bwxs WANTED.—Highest prices given for Old Sporting 
Books, Magazines, Plays, Poetry. Books illustrated by Alken, Beardsley, 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, 4c. Old Books or Maps on America, 


Coloured Engravings, Autograph Letters, &c. Any quantity for immediate cash. 
Buyers sent any distance.-HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. — 








ARE BOOKS.—Wordsworth’s Poems, Ist edit., 2 vols., 

calf, £3 3s., 1807 ; Churchill’s Voyages and Travels, 6 vols., calf, £3, 1704; 
Edward FitzGerald’s Works, 7 vols., £8 8s., for £3 3s.; Lytton’s Novels, 23 vols., 
hf. calf gilt, £44s.; Tom Moore's Poetical Works, 10 vols., full morocco, £2 10s. ; 
Singleton’s Dutch and Flemish Furniture, illus., 42s., for lls.; Hawkins and 
Kenyon’s Silver Coins England, 1887, 35s8.; Rudge's History Gloucestershire, folio, 
calf, 1779, £66s.; Jane Austen’s Novels, 10 vols., 21s.; Lewis, The Monk, 3 vol3., 
illus., 7s. 6d.; Harmsworth’s History of World, 8 vols., 30s. ; De Trafford, Fox- 
hounds of England and Wales, £5 5s., for 25s. ; Dawkins’ Cave Hunting & Early 
Man in Britain, 2 vols., £4 10s.; Anne Pratt’s Wild Flowers, 2 vols., 12s., for 
6s.—BAKER’'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS.—Who’s Who and Year Book, 1909, 2 vols., 4s. 6d., 
cost Ils. net; Yellow Book, 13 vols., 42s. Catalogues free. Always 
wanted—Books illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Phiz; Old 
Sporting Books. List of Wanta free. Everything that’s a book supplied. State 
wants.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


USIC AT ONCE.—Onr Music by Mail Department 


ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 
We pay postage. Any penile, British or Vossign, mesty by return. 
Ca) — FREE.— DOCH’S MUSIC STORES, Oxford Street, W.! 
City Showrooms: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Branches. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited: 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS.......£70,000,000. 
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THE TRUTH 
ABOUT SOURED MILK 


The great Russian micro-biologist Metchnikoff shares with 
Pasteur the distinction of having taught the world what 
powerful forces for good or evil lie in those infinitesimally 
small atoms of life commonly spoken of as “germs”; and 
when he speaks we are bound to listen. Now Professor 
Metchnikoff has been deeply impressed by observing the 
longevity that seems indigenous among the races in Eastern 
Europe, where curdled or soured milk constitutes a regular 
part of the dietary, and he has been investigating the causes 
which result in this unusual prolongation of life. He has 
come to the conclusion, based on the most scientific grounds, 
that the perfect health and consequent long life enjoyed by 
these peoples are due almost entirely to the beneficent action 
of the lactic ferment in the curdled milk of which they so 
freely partake. In other words, the lactic acid bacillus when 
once it dominates the intestinal tract suppresses the putre- 
factive organisms to which nearly all diseases are due. 


HOW FOOD POISONS THE BODY 


The alimentary canal of mankind furnishes a medium in 
which bacteria of many kinds grow and multiply with 
appalling rapidity, and unfortunately the gaseous acid and 
toxic products evolved by these fermenting hosts are absorbed 
in the blood, giving rise to disorders of greater or less severity. 
Acne, nettlerash, pimples, and other disfiguring skin eruptions 
(for Nature endeavours to throw out the poisons by the way 
of the sweat glands) are the minor effects of this self-poisoning 
process, whilst acidity, headache, heartburn, dyspepsia, flatu- 
lence, constipation, or diarrhcea are, according to circumstances, 
due to the self-same cause. The major organs—the heart, 
kidneys, liver, lungs, arteries, &c.—ultimately become affected, 
and in fact there is scarcely a condition of disease that cannot 
be traced to autotoxemia,—z.e., to the absorption of the poisons 
elaborated in the alimentary canal by putrefactive organisms 
that have not been destroyed by the gastric or other juices. 

The identification of the bacterial origin of most diseases 
of the alimentary tract was followed logically enough by the 
introduction of intestinal antiseptics. But, although we 
command a whole artillery of powerful germicides, they fail 
to afford much assistance when they have to be brought to 
bear upon organisms infesting the digestive apparatus, since 
most antiseptics are poisonous. An alternative method must 
therefore be chosen. In this struggle against self-poisoning 
we must range bacillus against bacillus, and this has been 
effected by the introduction into the body of the lactic acid 
ferment. 

THE STARTING POINT 


Fifty years ago Pasteur demonstrated that the spontaneous 
curdling or “going sour” of milk was brought about by 
certain “ microbes ” which he was the first to identify. This 
discovery of his was in fact the starting point of the whole 
modern science of micro-biology. The further study of the 
particular germs which cause milk to curdle or sour has shown 
that during the fermentations which they excite they secrete 
substances that are toxic or destructive to putrefactive 
organisms ; that is, they render the soil unsuitable for them 
to live in. Clinical experience confirms absolutely the extra- 
ordinary anti-putrefactive action of nascent lactic acid, which 
controls the intestinal fermentation by inhibiting the micro- 
organisms that cause it, and this without introducing any 
hoxlous or poisonous agent into the body. 

The Bulgarian bacillus appears among the many that have 
been investigated to cause the most powerful of lactic fer- 
mentations, but, as Professor Metchnikoff himself points out, 
this bacillus also attacks cream, giving rise to a disagreeable 
taste of tallow. To obviate this drawback he found it 








necessary to associate its action with that of another 
organism, and to milk curdled by this combined ferment bas 
been given the name of Lactobacilline Milk. 


METCHNIKOFF’S RECOMMENDATION 


The particular species of microbes contained in Lacto- 
bacilline Milk were isolated and identified by Professor 
Metcbnikoff only after long and patient research, and the pure 
cultures which he adopted for his personal use are prepared at 
the Laboratories of the Société “‘ Le Ferment” in Paris, under 
the scientifie supervision of Professor Metchnikoff himself. 

Lactobacilline Milk is differentiated from all other forms of 
curdled milk by being a pure cultivation of the two species of 
lactic germs—one of Eastern and one of Western origin— 
selected by Professor Metchnikoff as the most active members 
of theirclass. Lactobacilline Milk is the only form of soured 
milk supplied to Professor Metchnikoff and reccommended by 
him. Naturally the Professor is much annoyed by those who 
are exploiting his discovery in connection with other products, 
and he is taking action against certain firms who are using his 
name in an illicit manner. 


IRREGULAR FERMENTATIONS 


Many ways of curdling milk are to be met with in daily 
practice, but it cannot be too strongly emphasised that milk 
curdled by other processes than that indicated by Professor 
Metchnikoff usually contains irregular fermentations, or to use 
the Professor’s own words, “a whole menagerie of microbes,” 
many of which are distinctly dangerous. Milk that is set apart 
to coagulate of its own accord should never be used, as it is an 
absolutely unknown quantity. Particularly is this so in large 
cities, where no guarantee of the purity of the milk is asa 
rule obtainable. 


GUARANTEES OF PURITY 


In order that the public might receive the full benefit of 
his valuable researches, Professor Metchnikoff granted to the 
Société “Le Ferment” of Paris the sole concession for 
preparing, under his scientific supervision, the different 
species of bacilli which he himself selected. The Société Le 
Ferment, equally recognising the importance of stringent 
scientific control in preparing Lactobacilline Milk in England, 
and the necessity of an absolutely pure and uncontaminated 
milk, appointed, after close investigation, The London Pure 
Milk Association as sole concessionaires for the United 
Kingdom. From the perfectly equipped creamery at Salisbury 
(where is the most modern hygienic plant in Europe) the 
cleansed and refrigerated milk is sent to the London Pure 
Milk Association’s depéts in dust-proof sealed churns, thus 
preventing contamination in transit. On arrival at the 
London Laboratory the milk, under the strictest scientific 
supervision, is curdled by treatment with the genuine Metch- 
nikoff blend of bacilli, and is supplied to the public in sealed 
bowls. 

The flavour of Lactobacilline Milk is delicious, having a 
clean and delicate tartness most grateful to the palate. It is 
as unlike the rest of soured milks as two products can very 
well be. Its appearance resembles that of a fresh and dainty 
junket such as Devonshire alone can furnish. Nothing could 
be more welcome—not as an addition to but as a part of the 
daily fare—than a bowl of Lactobacilline Milk. The addition 
of sugar brings out its exquisitely pure flavour, and aids the 
health-giving properties of Lactobacilline Milk by providing 
a favourable medium for the further multiplication of the 
bacilli within the body. 


LACTOBACILLINE MILK 


Lactobacilline Milk is valuable both in health and disease 
and at all periods of life. Being easily digested and assimi- 
lated and highly nutritive, it is eminently suited to the 
elderly or the invalid whose digestive powers are weak and 
easily deranged. It should not be regarded as a medicine, but 
should be regularly substituted in place of some other food 
less healthful or less appetising. 

A pamphlet, “Soured Milk in Health and Sickness,” which 
gives further information upon the value of Lactobacilline 
Milk in specific forms of disease, may be obtained post-free 
upon application to the Lactobacilline Milk Depdt of the 
London Pure Milk Association, Ltd., 6 Eccleston Street, 
London, 8.W. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


BLACKIE’S LIST 





“The LETTERS of JOHN STUART MILL” will be issued 
by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. on Monday, April 25th, 
in 2 vols., price 21s. net. They have been edited by Mr. Hugh 
Elliot, who also furnishes an Introduction giving a brief sketch 
of Mill’s life and character. In addition to this, Miss Mary 
Taylor, the niece of the late Miss Helen Taylor, contributes a 
short paper on Mill’s private life. The book contains several 
portraits hitherto unpublished. 


GATHORNE HARDY 


FIRST EARL OF CRANBROOK. 
A Memoijir. 
Edited by the Hon. ALFRED E. GATHORNE-HARDY. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. 
(Inland postage 6d.) 
“ These two volumes are of intense interest. "Morning Post, 
“ An invaluable contribution to Victorian history.’’—World 
“The book is more than a manual of political history. It is an admirable 
neem of a gentleman.’ ’’—Spectator, 


The Histor of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party from 1870 to 18906. By FRANK HUGH O'DONNELL, With 
numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 

** A valuable contributieca to history.”"—Evening Standard. 
“Will be read with auch interest by every section of politicians, whether 
they agree with the author or not. No one knows the subject better.” 
—Belfast Newsletter. 
“ This is a work that no Englishman can afford to neglect at the present 
time......Mr. O’Donnell writes well; he can use words like a whip-lash; and 
much of his story is of the highest historical and political interest.” 
—Daily Mail. 


The Rise of South Africa. A History of the 
Origin of South African Colonisation and of its povelepmens 
towards the East from the Earliest Times to 1857. By 
CORY, M.A., Professor in the Rhodes University College, M4. 
(In Four Volumes.) Vol. I. From the Earliest Times to the Year 1820. 
With Map and Illustrations. 8vo, lis. (Inland postage 6d.) 

“We believe that in time Mr. Cory will come to be recognised as the standard 
authority upon his subject, but we have space here only to recommend the 
book as strongly as we can to serious readers, or, indeed, to anyone who is 
interested in South Africa,”"—Bookman, 














East London Visions. By O’DErmip W. Lawnen. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net, (Inland postage 4d.) 
“ An unconventional view of the East End will be found in this brilliant and 
somewhat puzzling book."’"—Jewish World, 
“The book is fascinating as an autobiography, and there are passages, as in 
the chapter on the World Elements, that are masterly in their expression of 
visualised nna "—New Age. 


A Stud , of the Drama. By Branper 
MATTHEWS. With 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 44.) 
“Tt is to the credit of the author that it is one of the few English or Anglo- 
American works on the drama, published in modern times, in which an intelli- 
gent and comprehensive effort is made to explain the theories on which plays 
are written.”’— Westminster Gazette. 











{ 
Education and Citizenship in India. By 


LEONARD ALSTON, Director of Non-Collegiate Students in Economics 

and History, € ‘ambridge, formerly (1904-5) Temporary Professor at Elphin- 

stone College, Bombay. Crown 6vo, 4s. 6d. net, (Inland postage 4d.) 
[On Monday next. 





“WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ANDREW LANG. 


Folk Stories from Southern Nigeria, 
West Africa. By ELPHINSTONE DAYRELL, F.R.G.S., F.R.A District 
Commissioner, Southern Nigeria. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

(Inland postage 4d.) [On Monday next, 


The Edinburgh Review. 


No. 432. APRIL, 1910. Price 6s. 
1. ENGLISH WATERWAYS. 6. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES: 
é. THE WORK OF REFORM: MARY RY STUDY. 
WOLLSTONECRAFT — CARO-.| 7- HISTORIES OF THE FRENCH 
LINE NORTON. REVOLUTION, 
$. THE ENGLISH PEASANT. SE Lies THES OF THB 
4. ART AND PRACTICE, * “PROTECTORATE. 
5. A CENTURY OF SCOTTISH | 10. THE NEW PARLIAMENT AND 








LIFE, THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
The English Historical Review. 
” No. 98. APRIL, 1910. Price 5s. ‘ 

rlicles. 


THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS IN THE BRITISH ISLES. By Professor 
Clarence Perkins 
THE FIRST PARLIAMENT OF EDWARD I. By C. Hi Jenkinson, 
= 4, - aa AND PRIZE LAW IN ENGLAND. 
arsden 
THE y iSSION OF SIR THOMAS ROE TO VIENNA, ByR. B, Mowat. 


Notes and Documents, 


THE BULGARIAN TREATY OF THE BERLIN LETTERS OF 


814 AND THE GREAT FENCE SOPHIA DOROTHEA AND 

OF THRACE. By Professor COUNT KONIGSMARCK. By 

Bury, LL.D. the Master of Peterhouse, Cam- 
THE ORSING OF THE DANES. bridge. 


By J. H. Clapham. 
BEQUESTS TO THE BLACK | And Others. 
ARS * LONDON DURING . 
THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. | 2¢?#™s of Books, 
By the Rev. Bede Jarrett, O.P. Short Notices, 


LONGM ANS , GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 














A NEW 


SHAKESPEAREAN DICTIONARY 
By RICHARD JOHN CUNLIFFE, M.A., LLB. 
Feap. 4to, 356 pp., cloth, gilt top, 98. not 


CAUSAL GEOLOGY 
By E. H. L. SCHWARZ, A.R.C.S., F.G.S., 
Professor of Geology at the Rhodes University College, Graha: 


matown, South 
Africa; Late Geologist to the Geological Commission of 
Cape of “Good Hope. the Colony of the 


illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. net 


ANCIENT PLANTS 
Being a Simple Account of the Past Vegetation of the Earth 
and the Recent Important Discoveries made in this Reaim 
of Nature Study 


By M MARIE C. STOPES, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.S., 
Lecturer in 


Botany, Manchester University, Author of “ 
Plant Life for Young People.” The Study of 


illustrated, demy 8vo, 4s. 6d. net 


A JOURNAL FROM JAPAN 


By MARIE C. STOPES, D.Se., Ph.D., F.L.S, 
illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. not 


JAPAN IN WORLD POLITICS 


A Study in International Dynamics 


By HENRY DYER, C.E., M.A., D.Se., 
Emeritus Professor, Imperial University of Tokyo; formerly Principal of, and 
Professor of Engineering in, the Imperial College of Engineering, Tokyo, 
Demy &8vo, 12s. 6d. net 


HANDBOOK OF PHYSICAL 
TRAINING 


By A. G. A. STREET, Lieut. R.N., Superintendent of Physical Training to 
the School Board of Glasgow, Lecturer in Physical Training to the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Provincial Committee for the Training of Teachers; 
and V, E. GOCDERSON, Assistant Superintendent of of Physical Training to 
the School of Glasgow. 
Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 


INTRODUCTION TO THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF LANGUAGE 
































| By T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D(Camb.), Hon. Litt.D.(Dublin), 


Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Melbourne, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net 


FOOD INSPECTION 4 Practical Handbook 
By HUGH A. MACEWEN, MB. Ch.B.(Glas.), D.P-H.(Lond,, 
amb 





Assistant Medical Officer of Health for Cumberland; late Resident Ph 
Belvidere Fever Hospital, bay = late Lecturer on Hygiene, Cooper ‘edical 
College, San Francisco. 


illustrated, demy 8vo, 5s. net 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE 
BRITISH ISLANDS 
An Introduction to Celtic Myth, Legend, Poetry, and Romance. 
By CHARLES SQUIRE 12s. 6a. net 


FUEL AND REFRACTORY 
MATERIALS 


By A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.I.C., F.C.S., Emeritus Professor of 
etallurgy in the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College; im 
Collaboration with THOMAS GRAY, D.8c., Ph.D., Professor of Technical 
Chemistry, Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College ; and JOHN 8.4 
PRIM A.G.T.C., A.1.M.M., Lecturer on General Metallurgy, Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Technical College. 
Second Edition, Revised =e Gutncyes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
ne 











A CHARMING NEW SERIES OF COLOUR BOOKS 
BEAUTIFUL ENGLAND 


Monographs of Historic Towns and Places Written by well- 
known Authors, and Illustrated in Colour by E. W. HASLEHUST 


Each volume contains 12 beautifully Coloured Plates, and is 

artistically bound in Picture Cover. 
Small 4to, 26. net each 
The following volumes are just ready :— 
OXFORD. Described by F. D. How. 
THE ENGLISH LAKES. Described by A. G. Braver. 
CANTERBURY. Described by Canon Banks. 
To be followed almost immediately by other volumes. 





Full particulars on application to— 


BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C- 
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JUST OUT 


Britain Across the Seas 
AFRICA 


A History and Description of 
the British Empire in Africa 
By 


SIR HARRY JOHNSTON, 


G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.Sc. 


Norr.—This important work on Africa by Sir Harry 
H. Johnston is the first of a series of four projected 
yolumes on the British Empire throughout the 
World, to the general title 


“BRITAIN ACROSS THE SEAS,” 


and is illustrated with a series of coloured maps 
specially engraved for the work, and with nearly 
two hundred and fifty illustrations, many of which 
have been reproduced from photographs and original 
drawings by the author. 


be issued under 


Large demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, bevelled 
boards, price 10s. 6d. net; post-free, 11s. net. 
N.B.—An Illustrated Prospectus of the 
Work will be sent post-free on application, 


London: NATIONAL SOCIETY’S DEPOSITORY, 
19 Creat Peter Street, Westminster S.W. 


EMPRESS EUGENIE 


1870-1910: Her Majesty’s Life since ‘‘ The Terrible 
Year.” Together with the Statement of her 
Case; the Emperor’s own Story of Sedan; an 
Account of his Exile and Last Days, and 
Reminiscences of the Prince Imperial. From 
Authentic Sources. By 


EDWARD LEGGE 


Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. [Now ready. 

The lives of the Imperial family have never before been 
attempted by any other author with such a wealth of detail. 
Mr. Legge has been an eyewitness of all the principal Bona- 
partist events, commencing with the battle of Saarbriicken at the 
beginning of the Franco-Prussian War. The original letters of 
the Imperial family and their entowrage, produced where they 
give piquance and actuality to the narrative, bear testimony to 
the personal, intimate, and authoritative nature of the work, 





IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL 
CAVANAGH 


By HAMLIN GARLAND, Author of “Hesper,” &c. 
Tilustrated, 6s. 
Picturesque and exciting, and with a high-spirited love interest 
- story tells of the introduction of order into the lawless West. 
tis based upon ex-Chief Forester Pinchot’s struggle against the 
encroachment on National land by the cattle ranchers. 


> 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 


—_— ——— 


Macmillan’s New Books. 


Administrative Problems of British 
India. By JOSEPH CHAILLEY, Member of the French 
Chamber of Deputies. Translated by Sir WILLIAM MEYER, 
K.C.LE. 8vo, 10s. net. 

TIMES.—“ The result of M. Chailley’s labours is one of the most 
remarkable and scholarly books which has ever been written about India, cer- 
tainly the most calm and «x mprehensive pronouncement upon British rule ever 
penned by a foreign critic As a dispassionate, reflective, and stimulating 
examination of the results of British rule in India, it stands without a rival.” 











WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 


NEW NOVEL. 


A MODERN CHRONICLE 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author of “ Richard Carvel,” 
“The Crisis,” &c. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A modern love-story with the scenes laid chiefly in New York. 








Second impression Now Ready. 


The Human Cobweb. A Romance of Peking. 
By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, Author of “The Forbidden 
Boundary,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Shakespeare’s Roman Plays and their 
Background. By Professor M. W. MacCALLUM, M.A,, 
LL.D. 8vo, 10s. net. 

TIMES.—“ Dr, MacCallum’s aim has been the aim of the true critic; not to 
display ingenuity, or have at a brother critic, or grind an axe, but to explain; 
and he explains patiently, judiciously, with thorough knowledge and often acute 
insight.” 

Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life. By 
D. G. HOGARTH, Author of “A Wandering Scholar,” &ec. 
With 40 Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author 
and his Companions, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

TIM ES.—‘ In Mr. Hogarth’s pages the Levant lives again in all its pageantry 
of colour and sound. His sentences are instinct with the simmering heat and 
spacious horizons of the Anatolian plains, with the beauty and music of the 


breezy ean, with the rich discord of types and tongues of the cities, with the 
bustle and the scent of the bazaars.” 


The Working Faith of the Social Reformer, 
and other Essays. By HENRY JONES, LL.D., D.Litt. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

WORLD.—“ An excellent book Every social reformer should read it, and 
it may be there will be some who will find themselves happily reformed by 
its thoughtful and well-written pages.” 


Land and Labour. Lessons from Belgium. By 
B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE, Author of “ Poverty: a Study 
of Town Life.” With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


Concealing-Coloration in the Animal 
Kingdom, An Exposition of the Laws of Disguise through 
Colour and Pattern. Being a Summary of Abbott H. Thayer's 
Discoveries. By GERALD H. THAYER. Fully Illustrated, 
Demy 4to, 31s. 6d. net. 


The Evolution of Worlds. By Perrcivarn 
LOWELL, A.B., LL.D., &c., Author of “ Mars and its Canals,” 
“Mars as the Abode of Life,” &c. Illustrated, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Duty of Altruism, By Ray M. McConnetn, 


Ph.D. Extra Crown Svo, 6s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London, 


READY APRIL 18th. 
lack, 272 pp. 36. 6d. 
WILLIAM JOHNSON GALLOWAY. 


MUSICAL ENGLAND 


A Comprehensive Survey of contemporary Musical Activity. Special 
attention is paid to local effort throughout the Country. 


Leng crown §Svo, gilt net, 


By 








Demy 8vo, 304 pp., Bs. net. 
BROAD LINES IN SCIENCE TEACHING 


Edited by F. HODSON, Ph.D., B.Sc. With an Introduction by 
Prof. SADLER. 
“ Will repay frequent and careful reading.””—Glasgow Herald. 
“ A most interesting and stimulating book.’’—Manchester Guard.an, 








of all Booksellers, 
Lonpon: CHRISTOPHERS. 


8vo, 2s., post-free. 

HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, AND HELL. 
From Things Heard and Seen. 

By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING said: “To my mind the only light 
that has been cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg's philosophy.” 











45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 








London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street, 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


MISS SEDGWICK’S NEW NOVEL. 


Franklin Kane. 


Franklin Kane. 
By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, 
Author of “ Valerie Upton,” “ Amabel Channice,” &c, 6s. 


Standard.—“ A figure never to be forgotten.” 
Daily Chronicle.—“ There are no stereotyped patterns here.” 
Manchester Guardian.—" A very graceful and charming comedy.” 





[2nd impression. 


Second Impression in the Press. 
the North 


$ A Tale of 
Silverwool. Country Fells. 
By EMILY JENKINSON. 6s. 


Liverpool Daily Post.—‘‘One seldom knows what will be the novel of the 
season, but we know that Miss Jenkinson’s ‘ Silverwool’ ought to be.” 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


With a Prehistoric People. 


The A-ki-kG-yu of British East Africa. 
By W. SCORESBY ROUTLEDGE and KATHERINE ROUT- 
LEDGE. With 136 Plates from Photographs and a Map, 
medium 8yo, 2ls, net, 


Across the Sahara. 


From Tripoli to Bornu. By HANNS VISCHER, M.A., Pol/tical 
Service, Northern Nigeria. With an Introduction Vy Sir 
HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. With Illustrations 
and a Map, 12s. 6d. net. 

Times,—“‘ Whether Mr. Vischer has mastered the art which conceals art, or 
whether his lucid sentences are the unstudied outcome of clear thinking and 
honest speaking, does not matter much ; the result at least is to enhance very 
greatly the charm of his narrative. What Mr. Hichens has done for the Arab 
and the Berber and Northern Africa from the romantic side, that and more 
Mr. Vischer does from the scientific. He has made his book such easy reading 
that it should have been longer instead of shorter than the ordinary book of 


travel,” 
With Introduction by Lord Roberts. 


War and the Arme Blanche 


By ERSKINE CIIILDERS, Editor of Vol. V. of ‘The Times’ 
History of the War in South Africa.” 7s. 6d. net. 

Daily Telegraph.—‘ A most able work, which holds the reader's attention 
from the instant opening of the vigorous bombarding chapter by Lord Roberts, 
onward throughout the author's pages, to the conclusion.” 

Army and Navy Gazette.—“‘ A book that will certainly give rise to much dis- 
cussion, and which will, we hope, in addition be widely read. A work of 
exceptional importance,”’ 


An English Student's 
Wander-Year in America. 


By A. G. BOWDEN-SMITH. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Daily Telegraph.— Readers of Mr. Henry James's ‘American Scene’ and 
Mr. H. G. Wells's book on the States will do well to follow them up by this 
most instructive and stimulating volume.” 

Standard.—‘*‘ The book—it ia admirably written—touches lightly upon a good 
many economical problems, explains the existing religious situation, and both 
the agricultural and industrial aspects of American society. Miss Bowden- 
Smith's conclusions—they are always temperately expressed—rest on adequate 
data, and the result is a volume which is well worthy of study by all who are 
interested whether in culture or social progress on this side of the sea,” 


VOLUME Il. 


A Century of Empire, 1801-1900 


By the Right. Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., P.C., 
Author of the “Life of Wellington,” &. With Photogravure 
Portraits, 14s, net each vol. (To be completed in 3 vols.) 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 


184 pages, demy 8vo, paper covers, 1s. 6d. net; 
cioth, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE ECONOMIC CALCULUS, AND 
ITS APPLICATION TO TARIFF. 


By EWART S. CROCAN. 


Published by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Limited, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 
The main thesis brings the economic enquiry within the circle of positive 
acience. 
Subsequently the theory is applied to various concrete issues, especially to 
Tariffs. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmey, Lonpow. Codes: Usicopm and A BC, 

140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Centrat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrain 3601), W., LONDON, 








ar 


Messrs. BELL’S BOOK 


en 





In two volumes demy 8vo, 21s, net. 
Economic Inquiries 


and Studies. 
By Sir ROBERT GIFFEN, K.C.B. 


“He writes with a genius for seeing his way through masses 
statistics, a clearness and caution in exposition, and a boldness = 
certainty in drawing conclusions which make essays like the 
fascinating even to the uninitiated.”—Spectator. ” 





SS 


UNIFORM WITH “LONDON’S LURE.” 
Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


FULL FATHOM FIVE. 


A Sea Anthology by HELEN and LEWIS MELVILLE, 
With Decorated Title-page, Covers, and End-papers by ', \; 
WAY. 


“ We have been engrossed by it from the moment of first turnins 
its pag The compilers of this pretty and handy book hays 
shown the sea in its many moods, and have dwelt upon its fascina. 
tion, its cruelty, its beauty, its tragedy, its calm, its storm.” 

— Bookman. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 7 


“The new series of Bohn's Libraries, on which judicious book. 
buyers have long learned to keep a careful eye.”""—Atheneum, 


New Vo.tume.—38s. 6d. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY, 


Translated by the Rev. HENRY CARY. New Edition by 
MARIE-LOUISE EGERTON CASTLE. With Introduction, 
Chronological View of his Age, Additional Notes, and 
Portrait. 





AC lete Catal. of Bohn’s Libraries, which now number nearly 
750 volumes in all departments of Literature, will be sent on application. 


London: G. BELL & SONS, Ltd., York House, Portugal St. W.C. 








Second Impression Now Ready. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 

“TI should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Srecrator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which & 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, tt 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H, 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 
Price 1s. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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THIRD LARGE EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WHEN NO MAN PURSUETH 


Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES. 


A Poison Mystery. 


At intervals, often of years, the whole country is thrilled by a drama of crime which 
fascinates gentle and simple alike. Such a drama is the theme of Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’s new 
story, WHEN NO MAN PURSUETH, and by general consent of the most competent critics she 
has never done anything finer or more moving. She is compared to the great writers of 
detective fiction. Thus Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Dai/y Telegraph: ‘*She possesses the instinct of 
the story-teller in the same sense in which it belongs to Miss Braddon, to Charles Reade, and to 
Wilkie Collins.” And the Jimes says that the reader commits himself into her hands, content 
“to enjoy long deep breaths of that still shadow-stained air in which the disciple of Wilkie 
Collins must move and have his being.” ‘To the thrilling effect of the present story in a 
serial form” the Atheneum reviewer ‘‘can personally testify”; while the ///ustrated London News 
finds it ‘‘an intensely dramatic narrative of the process of slow, cold-blooded murder.” So, too, 
the Manchester Courier regards it as ‘‘full of intense excitement and interest.” The verdict of 
the Westminster Gazette is that it ‘‘combines very adroitly the qualities of the detective story 
with those of the novel of character”; while the Observer declares it to be ‘‘ one of those fascina- 
ting novels which open eyes when they feel most heavy, which men take up with the object of 
sending them to sleep, but which cause them to sit up half through the night until it is finished, 
and women read in bed instead of attending Lady Mountjoy’s soirée.” 


WHEN NO MAN PURSUETH 


Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES. 


Plot and Character. 


The extraordinary effect of this story is produced by contrast. We are shown an English 
country village, where we meet Mr. Morgan, a shrewd solicitor, and his kindly, old-fashioned wife ; 
their elder daughter, Mary, engaged to the hard-working, conscientious Dr. Glyn; curly headed young 
Whitby, Glyn’s /ocum tenens; and Mary’s sister, Jenny, an altogether charming picture of a young English 
girl, as fresh and sweet as the roses in her garden. Across these still waters there falls the dark 
shadow of a terrible crime. ‘‘ The plot,” declares the Wor/d, *‘is one which can never fail to fascinate 
the reader who is possessed of any imagination whatever—a case of slow and deliberate poisoning.” 
And the psychological insight with which the plot is worked out has equally impressed the critics. 
“Every character in the affair is absorbing, but the two women, Cynthia and Louisa, are done with 
tremendous force,” pronounces the Standard reviewer. The Liverpool Courier feels it to be “that excel- 
lent thing, a sensational story which is at the same time a work of art”; and the Liverpoo! Post and 
Mercury agrees, saying that ‘‘ the wonderful colouring of her portraiture gives to each character the 
stamp of reality which denotes the work of a true artist.” ‘She has the happy gift of story-telling,” 
is the verdict of the Daily Chronicle, ‘‘for she can make her readers believe in the reality of her people.” 
Last, but not least, it is the opinion of the Scotsman that “‘ the interest grows with every chapter, and 
it is difficult to lay down the book, so real are the men and women in its pages, and so terrible is the 
mystery which casts a shadow over them.” 


BY 


Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES. 


WHEN NO MAN PURSUETH 


THIRD LARGE EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 
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Volumes I.-XII. Now Ready. 
THE 


MEMORIAL EDITION 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 


George Meredith 


In Twenty-seven Volumes. 
Size, Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net per Volume. 


The ATHENAEUM says— 

“This Memorial Edition of Meredith’s Works is a pleasant 

compromise between the rival claims of stateliness and use. 

A Memorial Edition would not fulfil its object if it were 

not monumental in appearance; and the twenty and more 

volumes which the edition is to comprise have an appropriate 

dignity which is pleasantly emphasised by their sober green 

attire...... The clear type is relieved by a margin neither too 

narrow ror too broad, and we have a page printed on sound 

paper, free from eccentricities, and asking not to be stared 
ut, but to be read.” 

The OBSERVER says— 


“This is in every way an admirable edition, worthy of the 
noble writer whose most appropriate memorial it is. He is a 
writer who is not fully relished save with the dignity of large 
type and sober binding...... These things this edition supplies, 
and room must be found on our shelves for these ample and 
pleasant volumes. The question of illustrations has been 
cleverly solved......The greater number of them are of 
“mapag oe interest The first volume of the series is prefaced 

'y a beautiful photograph of the novelist, taken in 1904, 
showing the wonderful head in its most characteristic pose 
and expression.” 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says— 


“ A new edition of the complete works of George Meredith 
in a form at once exceedingly ornamental, eminently useful, 
well illustrated, and moderate in cost is something to be 
acknowledged with gratefulness, and such is the Memorial 
Edition which Messrs. Constable and Co. are now issuing. The 
illustrations distributed throughout the edition add immensely 
to its value, and will be particularly appreciated for the 
personal note which runs through so many of them.” 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says— 
“Constant change of date in the choice of pictures adds a 
note of expectancy to the impatience with which we await the 
seventeen volumes that are yet to appear before this most 
beautiful and adequate edition is complete.” 


The DAILY MAIL says— 

“These volumes of the Memorial Edition of George Mere- 
dith’s Works come without introduction or notes. Messrs. 
Constable’s good judgment in this matter is to be commended : 
certainly the value of their edition is the greater for there 
being nothing in it beyond Meredith's actual work. For notes 
and comments interrupt the reading, and surely are unneces- 
sary in the case of fiction. In every way the edition is 
worthy of a great writer. The binding is sound and sober- 
hued, the pages are large, and the type is clear.” 


The DAILY NEWS says— 
“Well printed, firmly and tastefully bound, sufficiently 
illustrated, the edition promises to be a worthy definitive 
edition of this representative English writer.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says— 

“The new Memorial Edition is a very handsome and suffi- 
ciently monumental affair. It is excellently printed on — 
paper and bound neatly and serviceably in a pleasant shade 
of green.” 


This Edition is printed by Messrs. T. & A. Constable, 
Edinburgh, from new type, on paper specially 
manufactured, is limited to 1,500 copies, and is 
sold in Sets only, price 7s. 6d. net per volume. 
The Series contains some Sixty INustrations in 
Photogravure, and Facsimiles of MSS., &c., ex- 
clusively prepared for this Edition. 


CONSTABLE & CO Ltd 





London. 





SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S List 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A NOVEL OF EMPIRE. 


With a Frontispiece by ALBERT STERNER and Two Landsca) 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, ” 


Canadian Born. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “Diana Mallory,” “ Fenwick’s Career,” “The Marriage 
of William Ashe,” &c. 


Daily Telegraph.—**‘ Canadian Born’ is not only a romance 
It is, in a sense, an epic—an epic of Canada, and, therefore, also of 
Empire—a romance that carries with it something of the lareg 
scope and imperial dignity of a theme inwrought with the destinies 
of our race.” 


Evening Standard.—“ A boon to hostesses. In its pages may 
be found several subjects to set a dinner party talking. Tho 
discussion need not be literary. The questions are not of style 
or plot, but of men and destinies. Mrs. Ward has visited Canada 
and set down her impressions clearly and forcibly.” 


Liverpool Daily Post.—“<The plot is worked out with all the 
delicate grace of which Mrs. Ward alone has the secret.” 








Ladies’ Field.—“ An exquisite novel, written with all the 
authoress’s accomplished skill and great and delicate insight into 
character and motive, and above all inspired by a patriotic vision, 
poetically seen and poetically felt.” 





Other New 6s. Novels. 


Eve in Earnest. soun BARNETT, 


2nd Impression. 


Scotsman.—“ A story of life in cultured circles in present-day 
London. The characters are finely drawn, and the story sure to 
interest.” 


The Wild Heart. cur: Francis Blundsyy 


2nd Impression. 





Ladies’ Field.—“ Mrs. Blundell has never, in our opinion, written 
a novel which narrates a more interesting story than ‘The Wild 
Heart.’ It is a story which is not only well told but worth telling, 
and the harmony of the scenes and incidents and characters makea 
it exceedingly pleasant to read.” 


Betty Carew. xartsHarine TYNAN. 


Liverpool Daily Post—‘ An altogether delightful story 
subtle and humorous characterisation is displayed to the full 
a satisfying story, full of sweetness and romance.” 


A Pilgrimage of Truth. 


D. G. PETO. [April 19th, 


Corporal Sam, ana other Stories. 


A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. [April 19th. 





Small crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The Odes of Horace. 


Rendered into English, with other Verses and Translations, 
by FRANCIS LAW LATHAM, Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Scotsman.—* The Horatian renderings are full of refined enter- 
tainment for a Latinist who can relish their many felicities of 
phrase.” 


With 6 Photogravure Portraits, small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Charles Philip Yorke, service. 


By Lady BIDDULPH OF LEDBURY. 
Times.—“ A naval officer and politician of ability and a high 
sense of duty Lady Biddulph, whose narrative is given with 
clearness and good judgment, quotes largely from the letters and 
journals which her father left to her.” 








London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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A DELIGHTFUL BOOK 


LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS AMERICA 


By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON, Authors of “The Lightning Conductor.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


re surprising, admirably told in cr isp and witty pages, which keep the reader in a conti 
" A skilful, pleasant, lively story. 


‘ Ss a 
on Me ae eemeay of international love and manners.’’—Scotsman, ” 


[Second Edition, 


nuous state of amusement.’’—Daily Telegraph, 
"—Morning Leader, 


«The episodes of Twelfth-street and the woes of the players show these authors at their best.’’— Daily Chronicle. 


I WILL MAINTAIN 


By MARJORIE BOWEN, Author of “The Viper of Milan.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


and thoroughly interesting historical romance. Old and young will delight in this fine piece of work.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


“ Sound, solid, 


“A most remarkable contribution to historical fiction.’’—Standard. 


[Third Edition, 


“Jt is throughout written on a high level ; it touches the heart; it has passages of unforced pathos, of sweetness, of power.”—Deily Chronicle, 


THE EXILES OF FALOO 


By BARRY PAIN, Author of “The Gifted Family.” 


metration, and good sense.””—Daily Graphic. 
evelopments are presented with striking skill and power, and woven in with them is a fascinating and romantic love 


« Told with irresistible humour, 
pl thrilling and dramatic 
ry." —Pall Mali Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 


«Every page of this quiet novel contains delicious strokes of humour,”—Nation, 


«Humour and romance blend happily in this tale.” —Athenzum. 


“The novel is marked on every page with the stamp of Mr, Pain’s supreme virtue—the story-telling gift.""—Outlook, 


THE SEVERED MANTLE 


By WILLIAM LINDSEY. 


With a Frontispiece in Colour by ARTHUR I. KELLER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


In his Foreword Mr, Lindsey says :—‘‘ In this book I have tried to picture Provence in the time of the troubadours. I show the ‘land of the nightingale 


and rose’ when Idealism reigned supreme, with Love, Joy, and Song her counsellors. 


MRS. SKEFFINGTON 


By COSMO HAMILTON, Author of “Adam’s Clay.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The scene is laid ina Cavalry Barracks at Aldershot. A faithful picture is drawn of military life and routine with its work and scandals, gossip and inspections. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
ENGLAND BEFORE THE CONQUEST. By Cuantzs 


OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Chichele Professor of Modern History 
at Oxford. With 3 Maps, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d, net. 
([Oman’s History of England. 
Professor Oman’s volume is the first in chronological order, though not the 
first to appear, of the series which he is editing, and deals with the history 
of England down to the Norman Conquest. 


SKIES ITALIAN: a Little Breviary for Travellers in 
Italy. Chosen and Arranged by RUTH SHEPARD PHELPS, Fcap. 8vo, 
limp leather, round corners, 58, Let. 


LAWN TENNIS FOR LADIES. By Mrs. Lampert 


CHAMBERS, With 33 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net, 
SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. By Mary Innes. With 76 
Illustrations, crown &vo, 5s. net. 
This book is intended for schools, students, and the general reader, and 
offers a general view of the development of painting in Europe from the 
first century A.D, to the beginning of the nineteenth. 


A HISTORY OF PERUGIA. By Wit11am Heywoop, 


Author of “ Palio and Ponte.” With 20 Illustrations and a Map, demy 
Svo, 12s, 6d, net. [Italian States, 


THE BLACK PRINCE. By R. P. Down-Parrison, 
Author of “‘Napoleon’s Marshals,” With many Illustrations and Maps, 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By EDWARD GIBBON. Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D, In 7 vols. 
Vol. IV. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 

This is a completely new edition, reset, with many Ilustrations and New 


aps, 
AN EASY CHAIR. By Sir Ray 





SCIENCE FROM 
LANKESTER, K.C.B., F.R.S. With a Frontispiece in Colour and many 
other Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 


A HISTORY OF BIRDS. By W.P. Pycrarr. With 
an Introduction by Sir RAY LANKESTER, K.C.B., F.R.S. With 2 Ilus- 
trations in Colour by G. E. Lopes, and many others, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net. Animal Life. 


FAMOUS BLUE-STOCKINGS. By Eruet R. Wueever. 


With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
The author has sought to reconstruct the Salons of the most famous Blue- 


Stocking hostesses—Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Thrale, aud rs. Vesey—and to 

present a living group of their guests. 

ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH CON- 
STITUTIONAL HISTORY. By D. J. MEDLEY, M.A. Crown &vo, 
7s. 6d, net. 

ART AND LIFE. By T. Sruxrce Moore. With 8 
Dlustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

DEAN SWIFT. By Sopure Suitiero Smirx. With 
27 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“This critical biography is a very charming book, The subject is treated 
with great intelligence and impartiality.’’—-Clarion. 
“ An excellent book, sure to be read ty all lovers of Swift.”"—Vanity Fair. 
“ Written with sympathy and knowledge.”— Nation. 
“A careful and suggestive monograph upon an absorbing —_, 
—Daily Telegraph. 
THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. A New Edition. 
Reset in 12 vols. feap. 8vo, 5s. net each. 


LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME.—THE DUCHESS OF PADUA.— 
POEMS._LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN.—A WOMAN OF NO IM. 


PORTANCE,—AN IDEAL HUSBAND.—THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST.—-A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES.—INTENTIONS,—DE 
PROFUNDIS AND PRISON LETTERS.—ESSAYS.—SALOME, 


FICTION 
THE MYSTERY OF THE GREEN HEART. By Max 


‘ PEMBERTON. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
«One of the finest mystery stories yet written.” — Daily Mail. 
The materials are handled with masterly ingenuity.” — Daily Express. 
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STORM AND TREASURE, By H. C. Barey. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
“It is a brave tale, written with immense spirit and great skill.’’ 
—Daily Telegraph. 
“ A remarkably good tale, full of life and colour, and a very pretty humour,”” 
Daily Mail. 
“ Brightly written, intensely vivacious, most attractive.”’—Manchester Courier, 
“Every page of this book is indubitably alive.""— Morning Leader. 
“ Here is realism for you— personages and occurrences starting into life out 
of a virile style that makes words to thrill and glow.”’-—Dundee Advertiser. 


UNCLE HILARY. By Otivia SHaxkesprar, Author of 


**The Devotees.”” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE EMPEROR OF THE AIR. By Georce Gienpon. 


With 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

This novel presents a fascinating conception of what may be accomplished 
by airships when they are still further improved. The plot deals with a 
revolutionary who builds a marvellous airship on a new principle, and, after 
defeating the aerial navies of Europe, attempts to found a new empire—The 
Empire of the Air. One extraordinary adventure follows fast upon another, 
and to readers young and old the book should appeal as a stirring romance full 


of novelty and interest, 
A Novel. By 


THE HEART OF HINDUSTAN. 
“ There is no doubt of the fidelity and interest of the picture drawn, and the 


EDMUND WHITE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
work is of great breadth and ability.’’"—Morning Leader. 

“Written with a definite effect of actual scene and portraiture......both 
entertaining and instructive.’’—Dundce Advertiser, 

“Mr. White succeeds in making Indian life more concrete and real than 
most writers of Anglo-Indian fiction.’’—Manchester Guardian, 


THE WIFE OF NICHOLAS FLEMING. By Pav. 
WAINEMAN, Author of “ A Heroine from Finland.”’ Crown Svo, 6s. 
“The Finnish atmosphere and scenery are rendered with fine delicacy and 
charm, and the characterisation is sound and human.”"—Morning Leader. 


A HIND LET LOOSE. By C. E. Monracur. Crown 


8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
“To come across a book like this, amid the hosts of prolix, languid, and 
inchoate novels that are being flung upon the aching heads of a long-suffering 
public, is an unspeakably refreshing experience for a reviewer.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 
“The style is rich in allusions, in flashing images, in the comic shadows of 
sober phrases from the great masters.’’—Daily News, 
“A work at once sparkling, contumelious, and profound.” 
“ The novel is witty, even brilliant.’’— Times, — Manchester Guardian, 
“ As an intellectual entertainment, it is an intensely stimulating, and even 
engrossing, performance.’’— Spectator. 


WHY DID HE DO IT? By Bernarp Cares. 
8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
“ A brilliant and fascinating story, that engages the attention of the reader 
from the first page to the last.” —Country Life. 
“ A brilliant mystery story, cleverly written, continuously baMing.” 


— Daily Graphic. 
LIVE MEN’S SHOES. 


By Ricuarp Marsu. Crown 
8vo, 6a. 


Second Edition, 
“ The interest never fails... 


..it is magnificent.” — Westminster Gazette, 
REGINALD IN RUSSIA. 


By “Sax.” 
2s. 6d. ne 


t. 
“ They are all delightful trifies.”— Observer, 


SUCH AND SUCH THINGS. By Marx Av.rrron, 


Crown 8vo, 6e. 
“ Firm humour, finely finished handling, a complete success.” _ 
Morning Leader. 


“The best piece of fiction Mr. Allerton has yet done,””"—Glasgow News. 


COUSIN HUGH. By Turo Doveras (Mrs. H. D. 
Everett). Crown &vo, 6s. Second Edition. 
“One of the most charming of the many pleasant stories written by this 
author......Written with pathos, fancy, and restraint.”’—Manchester Courier. 


THE GOLDEN CENTIPEDE. By Lovise Gerarp. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Second Edition. 
** Remarkable for ite author's descriptive power, its atmosphere, its thrilling 
incidents.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“It is something more than the best of ite kind: it stands alone, far above 


Crown 


Feap. 8vo, 


| its companions in romance.’’—Court Journal, 
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HISTORY OF PAINTING in Italy, Umbria, 
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Maps. By Professor G, C. Ramsay, 2 vols., 

15s. net each, 
Vol. I. Books I.-VI. 


WALTERS, HENRY B. 
A HISTORY OF ANCIENT POTTERY. Based 


on Samuel Birch’s famous work, Numerous 
Illustrations, 2 vols., £3 3s, net. 2 


YULE, Colonei Sir H., and 
BURNELL, ARTHUR COKE. 


HOBSON-JOBSON. Being a Gloesary of 
Anglo-Indian Colloquial Words and Phrases. 
Thoroughly Revised by Wirtiam Crooxe. 


Tllustrated, 


Tllus- 


Vol. II, Books X1.-XVI. 





28s, net. 





Volumes marked * may be had on special terms. Application should be made to 
your Bookseller, from whom all particulars may be obtained. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, Ww. 


New Books from 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST 


NOW READY.—NEW NOVEL BY 
HENRY DE VERE STACPOOLE. 


THE DRUMS 
OF WAR. 


First Impression already exhausted. 
Second Impression in the Press. 


6s. 
TOWER OF IVGRY. 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S 


NEW NOVEL. 


“ Brilliant and of real intellectual value a book 
that will be talked about for many months to come, 
and one that has much in it that stirs the emotior 
to the depths.’’— Morning Post. 


PRAIRIE, SNOW AND SEA. 
Short Stories by LAWRENCE MOTT, 
Second Impression in the Press. 6s. 


“Skilfully drawn, and the incidents are full of 
dramatic power.” ‘Northern W hig. 


BOYISH REMINISCENCES OF 
H.M. THE KING’S VISIT TO 
CANADA IN 1860. 


By Lieut. THOMAS BUNBURY 
GOUGH, R.N., then a Midshipman 
on H.M.S. ‘ Hero.’ With Illustrations, 
square demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


6s. 


“For spirited story-telling and gay humour it 
would be hard to beat told with all a sailor's 
inimitable naturalness is a masterpiece of iti 
kind. It is the most lifelike account ol life in the 
transitional navy which we have seen. 

—Manchester Guardian, 


THE NAVY OF VENICE. 


By the Honble. MADAME WIEL. 

With numerous I)lustrations, demy 

8vo, 15s. net. 
“Mme. Wiel is an admirable historian; where 
possible she allows events to speak for themeelves, 
and at all times her exposition is lncid and concise. 
She brushes all unnecessary detail aside, and we 
see the drama enacted step by step. She makes 
ruthlessly clear the faults which brought Venice 
low—the arrogance, the greed with which she 
seized every appeal for help as an opportunity to 
drive a commercial bargain, and the fatal in- 
activity due to luxury which led to her gradual 
decay ; and yet each time the Venetian fleet moves 
out of harbour Mme. Wiel carries our sympathies 
with it, and when the heroes of the lagoons fight at 
long odds our hearts are in our mouths,” — World, 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
* 'By JOHN 


numerous Maps, 
[Ready next week. 


A Concise History 
Progress and Results. 
FORMBY. With 
demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


ee 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Being the Letters of Deane Swift— 
Pitt—The Lytteltons and the Gren- 
villes—Robert Nugent and Charles 
Jenkinson—The Earls of Guilford, 
Coventry and Hardwicke—Sir Edward 
Turner—Mr. Talbot of Lacock, and 
others, to Sanderson Miller, Esq., of 
Radway. Edited by LILIAN 
DICKINS and MARY STANTON, 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 15s. net. [ Ready next week. 
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READY APRIL 22nd 


PURITANISM AND ART 


An Enquiry into a Popular Fallacy 
By JOSEPH CROUCH 
With an Introduction by the Rev. C. SILVESTER HORNE, M.A., M.P. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and 15 Full-page Plates showing examples of the work of Raphael, Albert Diirer 
Rembrandt, Hogarth, Constable, Gainsborough, and other Masters. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 


For nearly three centuries Puritanism has been charged with being responsible for all that is bad in Art. The 
author of “ Puritanism and Art” has devoted much time to the study of the question, and he has secured evidencg 
which will amaze those who have believed the charge against Puritanism to be irrefutable. 


The Rev. C. SILVESTER HORNE in his Introduction says :—* Not only have many of the noblest novels been the work of men 


and women of the Puritan School, but the Puritan has proved himself a master in the world of wit and humour. 
freely and powerfully wielded the weapons of satire and caricature. 


mankind. 


“The author of this book has done a piece of work which has long been awaiting a master workman.” 


Nobody has 
Nobody has contributed more to the mirth and isaghter af 


[Prospectus post-free, 





A Lad of London 


And Some of his Neighbours. By GEORGE HAW 
With 4 Illustrations by EVA ROOS. Ex. or. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s.6d. 

Mr. R. A. Bray, in a column review in the Daily News, says :— 
“To know your city you must know it in terms of the indi- 
vidual—break up the whole into numberless fragments and 
examine them. In‘A Lad of London’ Mr. Haw has adopted 
this plan.” [ Prospectus post-free. 


The two following books 





The Faith of a Layman 


By W. F. OSBORNE, M.A. 
Sq. crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
In this book Professor Osborne, of Winnipeg, who has achieved 
a high reputation in the Canadian West, studies the question of 
the recoil from professionalised religion. The abyss which 
yawns between the ideality of religion and the actual practice 
is made the subject of a searching indictment. 


convey with wondrous discernment the 


intimate life and spirit that actuate this rising nation of the undying East 


J apan : the Eastern Wonderland 
By D. C. ANGUS 


4 Coloured Plates and numerous Black-and-White Ilustra- 
tions. New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8&vo, cloth gilt, 
2s. 6d. net. 


Describes the inner life of old Japan, its religions, customs, 
literature, cities and villages, houses, fairs and festivals. 





Every-day Japan 

Written after twenty-five years’ residence and work in 

the country 
By ARTHUR LLOYD, M.A. 
With an Introduction by COUNT TADASU HAYASHI 
8 Coloured Plates and 96 Reproductions from Photographs, 
12s. net. 

“Gives a very complete idea of everyday life and the startling 

contrasts of modern Japan.”—Standard. 





NEW 6/- 


Morning Star 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD 
THIRD IMPRESSION 


“ A congenial region of magic and mystery, where he lifts the 
veil that broods over shadowy dynasties and peoples controlled 
by dread and sinister deities, and realises something of the 
glamour ‘of old, unhappy, far-off things and battles long ago.’ 

Really fine romance.”—T'imes. 


The Road Back 


By SIDNEY WARWICK 
By the Author of “A House of Lies.” 


“The title justifies itself in the well-manipulated reclamation 
to a clean life of the shady Francis Selwood.”—Times 


The Mystery of 
Barry Ingram 


By ANNIE S. SWAN 

From the moment of the tragedy in the woodland to the final 

scenes of Barry’s triumph, this story of a prodigal’s flight and 

sensational return grips and enthrals the reader. Annie S. 
Swan has never written a more fascinating romance. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’ 





FICTION 
A Girl from the South 


By CHARLES GARVICE 


FOURTH IMPRESSION 
Mr. Garvice has given of his best in “A Girl from the 
South.” The Scotsman says:—“ Southern fervour and British 
straightforwardness are blended in the charming personality 
of Dolores The story is cleared up in a Spanish revolutionary 
rising in Mr. Garvice’s best manner.” 


Margaret the 
Peacemaker 


By WALTER WOOD 


“A pleasing story, in which a Yorkshire millowner, his son, 
and his lady secretary are the chief figures, and in which 
labour riots play their parts.”—Times, 


The Land of Long Ago 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 


Like the author’s former book, “Aunt Jane of Kentucky ” 
this novel presents a delightful picture of life in Kentucky— 
the real charm and spirit of the old-time country folk. 

[Ready April 22nd. 
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